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A Congress of Negation 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


America must get rid of its veto congress and elect an action congress. 

The “no” congress must give place to a “yes” congress. 

The present congress has done little except to apply the-brakes and say 
“no” to one constructive proposal after another. 

It has failed us on the peace treaty. 

It has failed us in reconstruction. 

It has failed us in the high cost of living. 

It has failed us in intelligent comprehension of every great question affect- 
ing the lives and the welfare of our people. 

It has failed to bring the nation back to a peace basis in respect to the 
repeal of legislation calculated only for the period of actual war and unbearably 
oppressive at any other time. 

The present congress has failed. It has failed with completeness and 
abandon. 

Not only have the sins of the present Congress been sins of omission, 
but they have likewise been sins of commission. There has been a failure 
to do right things and almost an eagerness to do wrong things. The war 
seems to have bred in the mind of Congress a deep-rooted philosophy of coer- 
cion. It has clung with desperation to the restrictive and coercive measures 
which were necessary during the war, and has sought to add to them, though 
the necessities of war no longer obtain. The most shining example of this is in 
the adoption of the railroad bill. 

There must be a Congress which will turn its face to the task confronting 
the American citizenship in the true spirit of American institutions. A con- 
stant genius for accomplishment must replace an ill-considered mania for 
restriction and coercion. 

America has things to do. It is confronted by enormous obligations 


requiring positive action. This action has been delayed too long. 
(417) 
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America has need for great efforts in the solution of her own domestic 
problems and she has need for the utmost of intelligence, forbearance and good 
will in dealing with her relations to the rest of the world. 

No matter how much she may wish to, America can not play forever 
the part of a peevish child in international relations. The affairs of the world 
are the concern of the United States. There may be proper limits to which 
this concern may go, but there is no longer any such thing as absolute divorce- 
ment frcm what transpires elsewhere. 

The economic structures of a dozen countries are disrupted and can not 
gain re-establishment on a normal basis for a period of years. Even under the 
most favorable crop conditions, the food supplies of a dozen countries can not 
flow normally for a period of years. Today destitution and starvation are 
sweeping away thousands of lives. Among our recent allies and among our 
recent enemies, the spectre of hunger threatens, in addition to the immediate 
death which it brings, to make stable government a matter of speculation for 
months to come. 

The blind and bigoted action of Congress in refusing to deal intelligently 
with the peace treaty has made it impossible for the United States to manifest 
the proper concern in these affairs. The situation in which the country finds 
itself today is intolerable and must be changed. 

Nor dces Europe offer the only field for the expression of American ideals 
in international relations. On our own continent there is the same need. 

For weeks a senatorial subcommittee has been going up and down the coun- 
try gathering testimony, the evident purpose of which can be but to inflame 
the minds of those who think little and who take much on faith. At periods 
all too frequent the United States is brought to the verge of war with Mexico. 
It is not difficult to see the evidences of satisfaction on the part of predatory 
interests at each of these periods, nor is it difficult to discern the propaganda 
which fcsters the development of them. 

Falsehood, vilification, studied misrepresentation—these are the weapons 
constantly in use by those who, to serve their own ends, would precipitate war 
between these two American republics. It is no longer possible to feel with cer- 
tainty that high government officials have not been made the tools and pawns 
of those who seek intervention, the latest term for which is ‘‘Cubanization.”’ 

At home, across our borders and over the seas, Congress has made for 
itself a record of failure, a record of stubborn opposition to that which is good, 
that which expresses the spirit and the idealism of the country, about which the 
world learned during the war and which built throughout the world for this 

nation such a feeling of trust and admiration as no nation ever before enjoyed. 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST last month there was published a group 
of constructive proposals and demands which expressed the needs of the 
great masses of the American people. These needs are not abstract things. 
They are actualities of today. They are needs that have to do with the lives 
of the people as they are lived in homes and work places each day. 

It seems difficult for Congress to understand, but the things which most 

intimately concern the multitudes are such common-place things as prices of 
commodities, rental of homes, wages received, conditions of employment, the 
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right to speak freely, to write freely, to assemble freely and to move freely 
from place to place. 

Lay upon any of these subjects violent hands that repress and restrict 
and you enter into the inner happiness and well-being of the masses. You enter 
against protest and without welcome and you crush out some portion of the 
fullness of life, some portion of the spontaneous enthusiasm for life, some bit 
of the spark of life. There can be no repression without destruction. And yet 
a great portion of the time and effort of legislators in America since the sign- 
ing of the armistice has been occupied with efforts to conceive and to execute 
some mechanism or device to interfere with the rights and liberties of the 
great masses of the people. 

One of the intolerable and hated things that was crushed in Germany 
with the exit of the kaiser and the downfall of his regime was the “‘verboten” 
idea in government. “Forbidden,” “thou shalt not,” these were watchwords 
and accursed words in the old Germany. They signified the existence of a 
power which had the right to deny to others rights and privileges which it could 
grant to the elect and the favored. It was the right to bestow opportunities by 
favor, unequally. 

Democracy must mean equality of opportunity. It must mean the 
greatest possible liberty and freedom. It must mean the sovereignty of the 
masses. It must mean absence of domination by a select ruling class or caste 
or clique. The people must rule for the people. 

Congress had done much in recent months to indicate hostility to these 
principles. These principles fired in the souls of men the devotion and the pas- 
sion which sustained them in the ordeal and the sacrifice by which this nation 
was established. Out of them came that divine spark of idealism and devo- 
tion which is America and without which America can not be. 

Powerful forces in the United States are seeking to wound and cripple 
democracy. They do not want equality of opportunity. They are not only 
willing but anxious to spend huge sums to destroy any possibility of equality 
of opportunity. They want an unfair advantage. An equal chance is not 
enough for them. They want an unfair advantage in the industry of the 
nation, in the legislatures of the nation and in the courts of the nation. 

They find satisfaction in the enactment of such measures as the Esch- 
Cummins’ Railroad bill, which makes it unlawful for railroad workers to 
cease work—strike—and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations law, which 
makes it unlawful for the workers in that state to cease work—strike. They 
rejoice in such conduct as that of Judge Gary in the recent steel strike. They 
applaud every effort to restrain the aspirations of working people for a better, 
freer and finer life. 

The Congress now in session has closed its ears to the great hymnal of 
sacrifice and service with which the nation’s millions plunged into the war to 
save humanity from destruction. They have forgotten the strains of the great 
and magnificent chorus of American voices which cried throughout the land, 
“Take me for service.” They have lost the feel of the great pulse beat of 
America, They have ceased to commune with the great soul of our Republic. 
They understand no longer the unassuming nobility of character, the heroic 
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eagerness to give and give and give, even unto life itself, for the good of the 
great human family. 

Repress, repress, repress! From whence comes this sullen mood of legisla- 
tors, this brutal attitude of great wealth? It comes from the deep-rooted desire 
of those who possess great power to keep that power and to surrender nothing 
to those who toil and give service to the world. 

There is no thought that all legislators and all possessors of power and 
wealth are of this mould. But deaf indeed is he who hears not the rising 
rumble of combat and aggressiveness from those who are of that mould and who 
are all too many for the good of our land and of our humanity. 

Humankind is going forward. The mind and the heart of the race has 
seen to the front a better day. It has dreamed a great dream. It has been 
through the fire. It is purer in thought and aspiration today than yesterday, 
now than before the great conflagration. This aspiration, this longing, this 
great and noble hope in America lends itself to no distorted field of human 
action. It has within it nothing of the hideous fantasy that has brought so 
much ruin and terror to Kurope. It is merely and solely that there is in 
America a solemn and deep determination that there must be progress for 
humanity—true progress that can be translated into terms of life and freedom 
for the masses of the people—and that it is possible and imperative that each 
day there be some small realization of this progress, some small satisfaction of 
the aspiration that is in men’s hearts and souls, some short step forward and 
onward and upward. The urge to move is in men’s souls. 

In America, because of our traditions and our institutions, our liberties 
and our common heritage of intelligence, and because of the discipline and 
philosophy of our great labor movement, the working people see the way 
clear, through the use of our established practices, through the orderly pro- 
cedure of negotiation in industry and of political decision in government. 
They find these instrumentalities and paths the normal and natural agencies 
and avenues through which to achieve their purposes. 

If those who are entrusted with the making of laws and with the spokes- 
manship of capital fail to see these truths, or ignore them out of a mistaken 
sense of power it will be a serious thing for America, a blasting, blighting 
thing upon the land which offers to the world the greatest hope and the 
greatest inspiration. 

When the labor movement of America warns against repression and coer - 
cion and reaction it speaks for the welfare of the nation. It speaks for the 
liberties of great masses of toiling men and women—the only voice they have, 
the only expression that can carry the longing of their hearts and the convic- 
tions of their souls to the ears of the world. 

When the labor movement protests against the pressure of those who 
would turn backward the tide of progress and deny the sunlight to lives but 
just emerging from the dark, it speaks with authority. It utters the cry of 
humanity—and in this advanced year of our history it gives form to the rea- 
soned, intelligent declarations of the thought of an able, alert citizenship. 

The labor movement of America does speak and it must be heard. 

It speaks for progress. 
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It speaks for our established institutions. 
It speaks for equality of opportunity. 

It speaks for the rights of men and women and of children. 

It speaks for the one thing that can save the world and bring solace to its 


weary spirit. 
It speaks in measured denunciation of every vestige of autocracy. 
And it speaks with a determination to leave no stone unturned to bring 


fruition and realization to its aspirations. 
Where the effort is made in industry to crowd men and women backward 
and downward, we will resist and resist and resist, for it is better to resist and 


lose than never to have resisted. 
Where the effort is made in the halls of Congress and legislatures, we wil! 


resist and resist and resist. 

We will resist with all our power the re-election of those who have been 
false to the trust which humanity placed in them. 

We will resist with all our strength those who have accepted the suffrages 


of men and women who day by day give service to the country through 
the toil and thought of their hands and brains and who have then cast aside 
the obligation to court favor at the hand of greed. 

We will resist with equal vigor those who have, without thought and with- 
out price turned their minds in legislative work into the channels of yesterday 
and the methods of centuries now dead. 

These we will resist as unworthy of America, as unworthy of the manhood 
and womanhood of our country, as false to our needs and hopes and aspira- 
tions and as incapable of responding to the thought of our time. 

There must be progress. There must be positive action. There must be 
forward motion. ‘There must be an end to negation, an end to repression, an 
end to that which holds back and thrusts downward the head and the heart 
of the people of our land. 

The American Federation of Labor has called upon the working people 
of our country to go into the primaries and into the elections, visiting stinging 
rebuke and defeat upon those who have been deaf to the needs and the wishes 
of the great masses of our people. At this hour, early in the great struggle as it 
is, the response is amazing and inspiring. The heart of the nation beats as it 
beat in the stirring days of 1918. 

There is purpose and determination—a non-partisan purpose to send up 
to speak for us men who will speak the speech that is in us, who will answer to 
the throb of the nation’s heart, who will act in accord with the high purpose and 
idealism of true American character. 

This struggle is the struggle of the American people to shut off forever the 
encroaching forces of political and industrial reaction. 

This struggle is a struggle of America to register a great determination 
not to be misrepresented. 

Party and pronouncement of the past count for nothing. Records and 
deeds are the measures of men today. By what they have done ye shall know 
them, and knowing them, mark them for defeat and rebuke! 

This is America’s great testing of spirit and purpose. 

This is America’s opportunity to bring joy to the soul of freedom. 

Defeat every enemy! 

Elect those who are true! 

Solidarity and unity of purpose today can only mean a magnificent 
advance for human freedom, a definite measure of progress won and held for 
all time and for all humanity! 









The Issues That Face America 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Nore.—During the last four months, President Gompers has been called upon to 
deliver addresses in many cities on subjects covering practically every vital issue before 


the nation. 

Some twenty-five addresses have been delivered. Time and the press of work has 
necessitated the declining of more than ninety invitations to deliver other addresses. 

From the addresses delivered the following extracts have been selected as present- 
ing in concise form a viewpoint on the chief issues of the day, together with information 


concerning those issues. 
. . . 


The South has never been quite so successful and triumphant as after the 
abolition of human slavery. Never such progress, never such success, never so 
proud a position as she occupies since that day. So, my friends, the measure of 
freedom in the life of any people is: how much is there still extant of human 
slavery? Men who are compelled to work, not when their desires and needs 
prompt it, but are compelled to work at the whim of the master or at the 
dictum of the state, are slaves. 

The working people of the United States enjoyed the largest degree of 
freedom just prior to the recent war, but do you think for a moment that if 
they had been unfree, or slaves for private ownership or governmental dictum, 
that they would have given themselves wholeheartedly to this war as they did? 
Wounded, maimed and many of them offering the supreme sacrifice and now 
sleeping their last long sleep on foreign battlefields. Sacrificing, doing the 
best we could, to give to the government anything we had in order to perpetu- 
ate the principles of the American Republic. And so we gave up everything, 
anything that we had in order to help win the war. Is it possible that if the 
people had been enslaved or the spirit of injustice had been rampant—is it 
possible that they would have been willing to throw themselves into the fray 
as they did? 

As a matter of fact, my friends, the people of the United States enjoyed 
at that period the greatest freedom and at that time we had the greatest 
triumph in industry, in commerce, in finance, enjoyed by any other country 
on the face of the globe. During the war we gave up anything and everything 
to win for an ideal and for the right to live our own lives unmolested and 
unafraid. But, my friends, though technically still at war with Germany 
and Austria because of the rich man’s club of the Senate of the United States 
refusing to ratify the treaty that would establish the first serious effort among 
the peoples of the countries of the world to see that such a bloody war shall 
never come again, we are now at peace, and insist that the freedom and justice 
which prevailed before we entered the war shall not be taken from us now. 


The reaction has come and now instead of maintaining the freedom for the 
working masses of our country as it prevailed before we entered the war, there 
is a constant attack being made, here, there and everywhere by everyone 


struck by the hysteria of the war; like the man who had overdrunk the night 
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before and who is suffering the following morning, with a sort of a swelled head, 
sick stomach and bad conscience, that is, speaking from the national and state 
standards as it affects the great masses of the people. They are not willing to 
trust the people. They are not willing to place us upon our honor or upon the 
understanding of our obligations and our duties as men and citizens. 

No one knows just now how far these men in legislative office may go. 
The railroad bill and the anti-sedition bills would indicate that they are like 
the Indian who was afraid of his shadow. They want to limit the freedom. 
They want to tie the working people of the United States to their jobs. I do 
not know how far they will go. It is the earnest hope of thinking men and 
women, the earnest hope of the thinking, liberty-loving, American loving men 
and women that the President of the United States will see the matter in its 
true light and interpose his great personality as well as the great powers of his 
office to prevent the freedom of the people from being taken from them. 
[Applause.] 

I say now and here, conscious of the responsibility carried with my words 
that if laws are enacted of the type that I have mentioned, the future holds no 
good in view and no hope for the American people to cherish the liberty and 
freedom and justice that they have enjoyed from the foundation of our gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that the whole fight for the abolition of human 
slavery will have to be fought over again. [Applause.] 


There are some people who imagine that the Roman Republic, wonderful 
in its day in arts, in sciences, in industry and commerce, was overthrown by 
an invader. As a matter of fact, the whole empire collapsed before the invader 
came to the gates of Rome. The people did not have a press, or newspapers or 
magazines. All the information was that conveyed by word of mouth and the 
great orators who stood as the tribunals for the people’s rights were the means 
by which the information was conveyed. 

The beginning of the disintegration and the destruction of the Roman 
Empire came when the right of free assemblage was denied. It was not neces- 
sary for them to deny the freedom of the press, because there was no press, 
but when the freedom of assemblage was denied, freedom of speech could 
not be exercised. The people having no more interest in their government, in 
their country, they were easy prey to the marauders and invaders, and the 
Republic of Rome collapsed. 


I know that we are laid open to the charge that we are strikers but I say 
to you and to all whom it may concern that from long experience and a close 
study of the toiling masses of this and all other countries, that no group so 
generally prevents, avoids and averts strikes as the American labor movement. 
But there are some things which are worse than strikes and that is a degener- 
ated, demoralized and servile manhood. [Applause.] We prevent and avoid 
and avert strikes, but the men of labor who would not strike under gross 
provocation and only as a last resort, would be slaves and would be fit subjects 
to have fetters placed upon their wrists. 


No one need say to me “You can look through this bill and you can not 
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find anywhere any provision calling for a man to go to prison because they re- 
fuse to work.’’ My friends, in plain language such provisions were in the Cum- 
mins’ Railroad bill. In the present bill passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
now before the President, there is no penalty prescribed, but it will give the 
attorneys for the “big interests” the chance, the seeming justification, for an 
injunction, for they can declare that in that law the railroads have no adequate 
remedy at law, that there is no penalty provided and that as a conseq ence an 
injunction will lie. 

An injunction may be issued to prohibit the workers from doing the 
ithings that they have a perfectly lawful right to do and the mandatory order 
n the injunction will compel them to do the things that they have a perfectly 
lawful right not to do. Then the judge, sitting in a court of equity issues an 
injunction. In issuing an injunction it is not just as if the law provides that if a 
person be guilty, or a number of persons are guilty of performing a certain 
act they would be tried by a jury and if found guilty that the court may impose 
a sentence or a fine. In such cases it is necessary for the prosecuting attorney 
on the part of the government to prove the charge that they are guilty. 

In the injunction there is no necessity of that character. The men en- 
joined are to show cause why they should not be punished for violating the 
injunction or the terms of the injunction. In other words, the men who are 
enjoined must prove their innocence, rather than their guilt shall be proved 
against them. If the men have performed perfectly normal lawful acts for 
which no jury would convict them, the judge will hold that they have vio- 
lated, not the law, but they have violated the injunction. That is the differ- 
ence, my friends. They have violated the injunction which is issued, not the 
law, and they must show cause why they should not be punished as for con- 
tempt of court because they violated the injunction. And if they are found 
guilty by the judge of violating the provisions of his injunction, they may be 
fined and sent to jail, either or both. [Applause.] 

My friends, that is the subtlety of the bill passed by Congress. That is the 
point. That is one type of proposed legislation. They have not fooled the 
thinking men in our country. We know what they are aiming to do and I urge 
upon your attention and the attention of our fellow-citizens here and else- 
where that this is the initial fight of the shameless campaign to enslave the 
people of the United States. 

The right of the people to determine their own course, to be placed upon 
their honor and their responsibility to do right, to be humane, is being legis- 
lated away. (From an address at a mass meeting in the County Armory, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., February 26, 1920.) 

The commonest thought of human activity is cooperation. Man can not 
live unto himself alone, and particularly in our modern life does that axiom 
obtain with all the convincing force of understanding. We can not live our lives 
alone. Man is so constituted that he requires the companionship of his fellow 
man and in this connection may I present to you the thought that it is the duty 
of men of labor no matter of what calling, what nationality, what politics or 
what religion, to unite for the common purpose of ushering in a better day. 
[Applause.] To protect each man for himself, each man for his fellow. The birds 
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in the air fly in flocks of like species. The fish in the water, the animals upon 
the plains or in the forests, wherever they may be, they go in schools and in herds 
in order that they may protect themselves from their natural enemies. 

You know the story of the horse. The horse is one of the animals incap- 
able of defending itself when alone in its natural state. They are the prey of 
wild animals, stronger and more aggressive animals. Horses, in their natura’ 
state, scenting the enemy from afar, form themselves into a circle with their 
heads together on the inside of the circle and when the wild animal which 
preys upon them comes, they kick up their hind legs and defend themselves 
wonderfully. 

Sometimes I ask myself why workingmen, finding themselves attacked, do 
not, like the horses, form a circle? I find that they frequently do, but instead of 
putting their heads together on the inside of the circle, they turn their heads 
outward and with their feet on the inside of the circle kick the dickens out of 
each other. [Laughter and applause.] I do hope that the colored working 
men of Jacksonville, will form their circle with their heads together on the 
inside and show some degree of horse sense. [Applause.] 


There are great problems before the American people, before all the 
American people. We want to progress. We want to cause no revolution, but 
evolution, to make today a better day than yesterday and to make tomorrow a 
better day than today and each day as it comies and goes a better day than the 
day which has gone before. That is the duty of man. That is the American 
plan. That is the policy and the principle of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This country is too wonderful to attempt to overturn or destroy it. Make 
it stronger and better and make it more beautiful and more intelligent and 
more altruistic, more spiritual and more humane so that every man and every 
woman shall have the opportunity to develop the best that is in them. Toward 
that end the men and women of labor in the American labor movement are 
striving constantly. It does not make any difference how much they may be 
opposed, how much they may be misrepresented, let it be this in our mind— 
our purpose is to do right, to do good and to live that a better day may be 
ushered in. [Applause.] (From an address at a mass meeting of colored workers 
at Stanton School, Jacksonville, Fla., February 27, 1920.) 

We have had this benevolent steel trust with us, the United States Steel 
Corporation. I think you have seen in the newspapers today that it has been 
given a clean bill of health by a vote of four to three in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Steel trust, go on; you are sanctified and holy. You 
have done nothing contrary to the laws of the United States; you have 
done nothing against the interests of the people of the United States. You 
are the holy of holies, thou mighty steel trust. [Applause.] The greatest 
combination of wealth in the world. Talking about limiting production. 
For the love of Mike! [Laughter and applause.] 

Of course we do not know, but probably one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court may change his mind upon a rehearing and then it will be the devil of a 
time and a devil of an institution. Are we now in a stage of transition where a 
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great corporation of corporations such as this steel trust is sanctified and given 
the blessing of the Supreme Court of the United States, and therefore the gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States, that that combination is not 
illegal, is not in restraint of trade. It may go on and repeat all the deviltry that 
it has performed in the past. 

Only a day or two ago, there was enacted a law in returning the railroads 
from government control to private control. There was enacted as a part of 
the bill what are known as the labor provisions. Labor provisions? What 
labor provisions? To regulate labor! To regulate the action of workers! 

My friends, when the railroads were taken over by the government as a 
war time necessity, the railroad employes were freemen and were entitled 
under the law to quit their employment when they saw fit. We asked not for 
government ownership but that the government might operate the railroads for 
two years in times of peace under normal conditions in order that the much 
mooted question might be decided upon practical experience. But the govern- 
ment taking over the railroads found the men working on the railroads free 
and now the railroads have been turned over to their private owners for their 
control with the workers tied to their jobs. 


My friends, there was a time when working people of the United States 
were suffering from poverty, even during the period of theiremployment. You 
never heard of any attempt even then on the part of the government to regu- 
late the conduct of employers. Now that the spirit of American manhood and 
womanhood has asserted itself; that the men of labor are no longer properly 
characterized by that picture entitled, ““The Man With The Hoe,” represent- 
senting a worker with bent back and receding forehead. American workers 
now stand up erect and look the whole world in the eye and demand nothing 
but justice; not charity, but justice, and will be satisfied with nothing less. 

Now that American workers have found themselves, they stand erect, 
and ask for nothing but justice, and having the power to enforce justice, the 
lawmakers in their; eagerness and ignorance undertake to regulate and limit the 
activities of the workers, even the normal activities of the workers. Regulate 
labor! Regulate labor! Mark you, men and women of Florida, regulate 
labor! There wasfa time when slavery existed in several states of the union 
and among them Florida. Every man who lived in those times and who lives 
now, every man and woman who intelligently reads the history of those 
times now thanks God that human slavery has been abolished and that free_ 
dom has been established; for there has come greater prosperity, greater con- 
struction, and a broader concept among all the people of our country because 
of the abolition of slavery. 

The voluntary regulation of labor and labor relations by men and women 
is to be encouraged but the action of the government of the United States in 
attempting to regulate and limit the normal activities of the working people 
is the beginning of a crusade to take away the liberties of the people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Due to the activities of the American labor movement we were able to 
persuade Congress not to enact the so-called strike provisions of the Cummins 
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and Esch bill. The railroad return bill now contains provisions not so ap- . 
parently dangerous but by far more subtle and therefore all the more dan- 
gerous. If the men of labor are charged with any wrongdoing they should 
be indicted the same as every other citizen or person living in the United 
States charged with wrongdoing, and tried before a jury, and if found guilty, 
sentenced and punished according to law. But there is no provision in the 
present railroad law for penalties for violations of the provisions of that law. 

The courts finding that there is no penalty prescribed, mark my words, 
men and women of Miami; and you who may be tourists and going back to 
your homes, mark the words that I express here and now to you: that the 
courts will construe and interpret that law that inasmuch as there is no penalty 
prescribed, anyone feeling aggrieved would be entitled to, and would be so or- 
dered to be entitled to an injunction because there is no adequate relief pro- 
vided in the law. Men will be haled before the courts upon injunction. They 
will not be tried for violation of the law but will be tried by the judge for hav- 
ing failed to abide by the terms and provisions of the injunction. In the in- 
junction process, men are not necessarily to be proved guilty. The men haled 
before the court must show cause why they should not be punished as for con- 
tempt of court. In other words, the burden of proof is upon the one charged 
with the offense and not upon the prosecutor. (From an address at a mass meet- 
ing in the Strand Theater, Miami, Fla., March 2, 1920.) 

After all, for what are we striving? Surely, not in the interests of any 
particular trade or calling; not alone for the wage-earners, although they 
are the primary object of our vital concern. We can not bring light into 
the work or into the life of the working people without at the same time doing 
the greatest good and contributing to the greatest attainment or highest 
degree of justice or freedom to all the people of the entire country. The sun 
shines for all of us, union men and women as well as non-union. You can not 
keep the rain exclusively upon the backs of the non-unionists and expect to 
remain dry because we are union men. 

We can not pass a law in the Congress of the United States or in a legisla- 
ture or in a common council that will bring benefit to the union people without 
at the same time bringing it to the advantage of all the people. The trade 
union movement which checks any attitude on the part of a tyrannical em- 
ployer or group of employers also prevents the imposition of the wrong upon 
non-union workers. The organized labor movement is the advance guard 
It is the militant expression of the desires of all the workers and you, and you, 
and you, and the union men and women throughout America under the banner 
of the A. F. of L.; it is the militant force to which members contribute their 
dues, their few pennies, their dollar, and suffer the sacrifices of unemployment 
due to a lockout or a strike. Who for? For themselves? For ourselves alone? 
A thousand times, No! Our fight is for all labor. Whether union or non-union 
we regard it as the moral obligation of every man or woman who works as a 
wage-earner to belong to the union of his trade or calling, skilled or unskilled | 
and affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. [Applause.] 


I hold that the right of workers to stop work at any time, when in their 
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judgment they desire to stop work, is an inherent, natural and constitutional 
right. [Applause.] To deny workmen or workwomen the right to stop work, 
and have the law and the government enforce the denial of that right is the 
beginning of the disintegration of democracy and the republican form of gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

And whether that effort to deny men and women of the right to stop work 
is accomplished by an injunction by the Attorney, General or by the so-called 
Railroad law, it matters little; it is the beginning of the end of democracy and 
the republican form of government. [Applause and cheers.] There is but one 
difference between a slave and a free man. The slave must work when his 
owner, his master, decides he shall work and the slave has nothing to say about it. 

The government which supports the position of the slave owner to compel 
the slave to work uses the power of government for the enforcement of slavery. 
[Applause.] The distinction between a slave and a free man is that the free 
man may work, if he can find it, or he may stop work when his own interests or 
his fancy or his whim prompts him to stop work. [Applause.] The free man 
owns himself and if he refuses to work suffers the penalty of his self-imposed 
idleness but he has the right to suffer if he wants not to work. [Applause. ] 
(From an address in Carnegie Hall, New York City, March 12, 1920, at q wel- 
come home reception tendered to President Benjamin Schlesinger of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.) 

The profiteers in America, and there are a great many of them, here and 
elsewhere, have become devourers of human beings. They have robbed us 
right and left and with our eyes wide open. I do not know what the conditions 
are particularly in Trenton but I know that it is so universal that a business 
man who deals fairly with the public and his patrons is a rare article. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Increases—of course there have come some increase in wages—but when 
a workman has been paid say 10 per cent upon an hour’s work or a day’s work 
or a week’s work, the business man does not have his figures marked up 10 per 
cent increase due to labor; he marks it up 50 per cent [applause], and eases his 
conscience in paying his income tax [applause.] Oh yes, and makes a contribu- 
tion in church [applause], and on Sunday prays for the working people and 
the balance of the week — i them. awe and aets ] 


Those who eppose our movement and our oxgeniaing sometimes say, 
“Why don’t you stand on your own bottom as an individual American citi- 
zen?” That was well enough in the good old times but it won’t doin this age 
of concentration, of effort, of organizing and specializing. You can not expect 
an individual workman to secure a remedy for a wrong or to obtain a right 
in a great industrial plant. His individuality is lost the moment he enters the 
plant. The only way that workers can regain the equality of standing in 
influence and power is by uniting, in fact and in spirit and the federation of all. 

Are the enemies of our movement, those who generally openly attack us, 
unorganized? What is the association of potters, the potters’ organization of 
Trenton, but a union to further protect and promote the rights and interests 
of the proprietors of the pottery plants in or near Trenton? What is the 
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organization of employers in other trades and lines but unions? What is the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Boards of Trade but unions of business men? 
They have their ethics, their policies and principles which they carry out as 
best they can. Have not the doctors their union? They usually call it the 
Medical County Association. [Applause.] Any doctor who violates the rules 
or ethics of the doctors’ union is generally pronounced a “quack.” 

Have not the ministers of the gospel their union? They do not call it a 
union. They do not go on strike, either, but they very often heed a call from 
higher up. [Laughter and applause.] 

Have not our friends, the lawyers, a union? You know how glibly they 
talk about us and our union—how very kindly they describe our conduct. 
But they have a union. They call it the Bar Association, presumably upon the 
idea that it sounds more euphonious and nice. You know lawyers are all nice. 
[Applause.} , 

William M. Eberts, a great lawyer in his time, was making a speech at a 
banquet in honor of Mark Twain’s return to the United States. During 
the course of his remarks he had hit Mark Twain pretty hard. Mr. Twain, 
however, at the conclusion of Mr. Ebert’s speech, said to him, “Oh Mr. 
Eberts, don’t move, just remain in exactly that same position,” and then 
turning to the audience he said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I want you to notice 
the position of Mr. Ebert’s hands. It is the first time I have ever seen a lawyer 
with his hands in his own pockets.”’ [Laughter and applause.] 

I am not a lawyer and I feel quite confident that lawyers are very proud 
of that fact—and so am I. Lawyers have their working card—their parchment 
—if this were a court room and a poor fellow was brought up to the bar where 
justice is dispensed (with, often) [laughter], and someone in the court room 
would arise and offer to defend this culprit at the bar, the judge, acting in the 
capacity of the walking delegate of the Lawyers’ Union, would ask the man 
whether he had his working card. 

He would not put it in that language. He would want to know whether 
he had his diploma. No matter how able he would be, if he did not have that 
working card, he would not be permitted to work in that law shop. Therefore, 
we as workers, begin to think that if organization and unity is so advantageous 
to the men of large means and the men in the professions, how much more 
essential is it for the men of labor who own nothing and control nothing but 
their power to work to organize into trades for the purpose of a better life now 
and not wait until the sweet bye-and-bye, but here and now. That is what we 
are striving to do and not alone for union members. 


Have you all forgotten the injunction issued by Attorney General Palmer 
against the miners? Is Jersey going to forget it? Not only labor of Jer- 
sey but the people of New Jersey who have made that wonderful fight and all 
the fights for America. Are you going to forget Palmer? I hope not. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Have you in mind the decisions handed down by the Supreme Court 
within recent times? Do you know that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, many years ago, rendered a decision commonly known as the Dred- 
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Scott Decision by which slave owners could send their agents into other states 
—free states—to re-capture slaves and bring them back to the owners to ba 
kept by them in slavery? That decision did more than any other one thing to 
bring on the Civil War, which lasted over four years and resulted in the free- 
dom of slaves and the abolition of slavery. 

Do you know that about fifteen years ago, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared unconstitutional the law passed by the State of New 
York limiting the hours of labor of the bakers in that state? Do you know 
that the Supreme Court of the United States in an appeal case that a woman 
who lost her arm in her occupation and who sued the employer in New York 
to recover damages under the Employers’ Liability law, held that the woman 
was not entitled to recover because she knew the risk she was going to encoun- 
ter and she had the right not to work? 

Do you know that the Supreme Court declared constitutional the Income 
‘Tax law about ten years ago? Five justices voted to declare it constitutional 
and four justices voted to declare it unconstitutional? Upon a re-hearing 
granted by the same court, with the same judges, one of the five justices 
changed his mind so that the court’s decision six weeks after was that the law 
was unconstitutional. One man had changed his mind. (From an address 
at a mass meeting in Taylor Opera House, Trenton, N. J., March 14, 1920.) 

Somehow, the memories of men and women are often unretentive and 
lacking. There was not a trade in all the country where the men and women 
were in such a deplorable condition years ago as the cigarmakers’ trade. Men 
women and children worked in tenement houses owned by the manufacturers, 
where the single men received cigars instead of wages at the end of the week 
and had to go out and peddle them in order to get a few dollars. Not only men, 
women and children in tenement houses, but the labor of convicts—our trade 
was going into the prisons—and it was the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
that brought about the eight-hour day before it was understood by the men 
‘of labor in any other trade. 

The tenement house system was abolished as was the sweatshop system 
in the needle industries years later, and with the improvement of the condi- 
tions in the cigarmakers they became more self-respecting, more respected in 
the communities in which they lived, in the labor movement, in our trade 
unions, in our public affairs, in the civic affairs of our nation and of our states 
and our cities. 

I am as impatient as any other man or woman can be with the slow prog- 
ress which labor is making, but we can not make any faster progress than the 
whole community of labor can stand. If we are so disagreed among our- 
selves, how is it possible that we can appeal to the unorganized to come with 
us? We can indulge in a strike if a strike is necessary, and which it often is, 
but we can not win a strike unless there is unity in the ranks, as well as in the 
official circles. There must be unity. 


One of the great writers on industry and economics has said: “Do what 
they will, the capitalists, the employers, can not escape the labor movement, 
for wherever they go they take with them workers, laborers.” Let that be the 
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policy of our organization here in the vicinity. Let us follow the manufacturers 
wherever they go. [Applause.] (From an address at a mass meeting of cigar- 
makers in the Labor Temple, New York City, March 25, 1920.) 

It was given to me to have the opportunity of reading the address de- 
livered to you on March 8 by Governor Allen of Kansas. I have read it 
carefully, every word of it, every thought conveyed in every word and every 
sentence, and I want to present to you something to which I shall invite your 
attention. I have read the law which he so extolled and I desire to present in as 
reasonable and rational and formal a way as possible, my reaction upon that 
address and that law. 


At the instance of the Governor of Kansas, a special session of the legisla- 
ture was called for the purpose of enacting a bill which he recommended 
creating a Court of Industrial Relations. The Legislature complied with the 
Governor’s recommendation and enacted the law, and that law is now upon 
the statute books of the State of Kansas. While the Governor in his address did 
not appeal to you to enact such a law, he gave to you what he believed to be 
the salient, necessary and advantageous features, and by inference, at least, 
through the weight of his influence, recommended the enactment of a similar 
law. 

That law provides what? A court consisting of three judges appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate of that State ; three judges 
in whom, as a court, is invested the power of investigation of industrial dis- 
putes between employers and employes, with power to compel obedience to its 
summons. and its examinations and to its awards. 

Can you understand, gentlemen, what such provisions mean? I have no 
desire to asperse the ability, the probity and the intelligence of our judges, but 
you know that to be a judge one must be a lawyer, and you also know with what 
understanding and. sympathy lawyers and judges deal with the industrial situa- 
tion of our country. The workers have no voice in determining who these 
judges shall be. The award of the court is final and binding. Wages shall be 
‘‘just and reasonable.” 


I say to you gentlemen that there is no agency in all our country so potent 
to avert and avoid strikes as the much misrepresented and misunderstood 
American labor movement, but there are some things which are worse than 
strikes—a degraded, demoralized and servile manhood. A republic built 
upon such a foundation would be like the house built upon the sands. It would 
decay and fall as even did the once mighty Roman Empire. 


You will find in every country an expression of some kind of discontent. 
You. will find discontent expressed in one country different from that of 
another. We find the banditti in Mexico; we find radicalism in France; we 
find the trade union movement in England, with its labor party—whether 
you like it or not, and whether I like it or not, it is there; you find this convul- 
sion now going on in Germany between the so-called Radical and the so-called 
Spartacus movement, each fighting for power, and the Spartacus movement 
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there being nothing more, yes, than the Bolsheviki as it exists in Soviet Russia, 
with its terrible conflict and upheaval, where life and property are regarded 
as of no man’s care and of no governmental consideration. We find in the 
United States expression of discontent in many different ways. It has been the 
power and the influence and the honor and the character of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that has kept down these elements. [Applause.] 

Before the war, nearly a month before the war, the officials of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor called a conference which was held in Washington on 
March 12, 1917. That conference consisted of the representatives of labor of 
America, representatives of all labor, and some farmers’ organizations. At 
that conference we declared that while desiring to remain at peace and hoping 
that our country would be spared being dragged into the maelstro m of the war 
—if we were dragged into it, or forced into it, we appealed to the conscience 
and patriotism of our fellow workers and to all the citizenship of our country 
to offer themselves in any field of activity, whether upon the battlefield or in 
the workshop, factory, mill or mine, and stand by the ideals of the American 
Republic against any of its enemies, whomsoever they might be. [Applause.] 
That declaration was not only unanimously made, but endorsed by unani- 
mous vote at the following convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and better than all, that declaration was made good by the faithful services 
of the American workers. [Applause.] 

Your attention is called to this fact, not simply to proclaim labor's loyalty 
—no necessity for such an assertion—the record has been made and is clear. 
I made reference to it for this reason, that the discontent of the masses of the 
American people and American workers will find its expression somehow and if 
the Legislature of Kansas shall be imitated by the legislatures of other states, 
making it unlawful for the men of Labor of America to exercise their right to 
stop work when it is to their interest and welfare, and contributing to the wel- 
fare of the masses of our people, it will destroy every opportunity for us to be Of 
service to our fellows and they will say to you and you and you, as representa_ 
tives of this idea: ‘‘If the American labor movement is incompetent te give us 
the opportunity to aspire to a better life as a result of our labors and services 
to society, labor and services without which the civilization of our times and of 
our country could not exist, then we will find some other way to express our 
discontent and dissatisfaction.” 

I mention these facts, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, so that you may 
understand the situation. Conscious of the responsibility for what I am about 
to say to you, that without the slightest disrespect to the Governor of Kansas, 
or any other gentleman who compels compulsory labor by making strikes 
unlawful, that he and they are engaged in a Bolshevist manufacturing estab- 
lishment. [Applause and cheers.] (From an address before a Joint Session of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, at the Capitol, Trenton, N. J., March 
22, 1920.) 

The reasons given by Governor Allen for his recommendation and advo- 
cacy of the Industrial Relations’ Court law in Kansas was that it was necessary 
in his State and that it is necessary in all the states of the Union to enact laws 
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that shall prevent strikes. I may perhaps crudely state his position, but in 
essence that is the thing. 

No one who loves his fellows is an advocate of strikes. No one, no body of 
men, no group of men and women anywhere in our country have done more, 
or as much, to prevent, to avert, to avoid strikes than has the much misrepre- 
sented and much misunderstood labor movement of our country. Strikes 
are not the desirable thing, any more for the men and women of labor than for 
any other menor women in this great Empire State, or in the United States. 
But, my friends, there are some things worse than strikes—a demoralized, a 
degraded, a servile working people in any community is a greater calamity than 
a strike can be. — ] 


One err imagine in this boutuled campaign contest to malo strikes 
unlawful, illegal, that the State of New York, that the State of New Jersey, 
that the State of Kansas, that every state in our Union is practically, indus- 
trially and humanely, as well as commercially, bankrupt and destroyed, 
It is true that we may not have made progress as fast as we should like to have 
made it, but the truth is that the productive power of the people of our coun- 
try, both as individuals as well as in their collectivity, is greater than that of 
any workers or group of workers in any country on the face of the globe. 

If.strikes among workers governed and regulated by a constructive, mili- 
tant and patriotic labor movement, are an evil, then we might expect to find 
in this country industrial chaos and financial panic, with China, where they 
have no strikes, ene at the head of civilization aes tami ] 


The principal thought, however, to which I desire to attract your attention 
is that this idea is a reversal of the fundamental principles upon which the 
Republic of the United States is founded; that it involves compulsory labor, a 
position and a proposition inimical to our progress, inimical and dangerous to 
the inst itutions of the United States. 


In the address of Governor Allen before the Legislature of New Jersey, 
he spoke of the strike of the coal miners, and he stated the manner in which 
he solved that problem. I shall not dispute with him his statement, but surely 
it was not solved by the law of Kansas which was enacted subsequent to the 
strike. 

May I say this, too: Laws to make strikes unlawful will not prevent 
them. You may make men criminals, send them to jail, but that is not going to 
stop strikes. On the contrary, I know of no measure or no means better calcu- 
lated to provoke strikes and resentment than such a measure. So long as men 
are men and have an aspiration for something better, a better life, so long will 
they stop work in one establishment and seek work elsewhere, if they can not 
obtain the satisfaction of their just demands in the original place. 

I speak not as one who has graduated from the great mass of labor. I have 
had the experience of working for twenty-six years at my trade, and I know 
what it means to work at the bench or in a factory, and I know, too, that it is 
usually and generally the desire of workers to continue in the employment of a 
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firm or company. Changing from one place to another is irksome and uncom- 
fortable; and speaking of my own experience with my shopmates, I know 
that men who left some other establishments and came to work in the factory 
in which I was working, felt very uncomfortable, at least for the first few days 
or weeks. 

I know this of my own experience, although I did not make many changes 
during the period that I was working at my trade. Men prefer to remain in one 
employment for a long period of time rather than to make change without just 
cause. Men do not strike for the fun of the thing. They quit their jobs because 
they regard themselves as unjustly treated and that the reward given to them 
for their services is totaly insufficient and wrongful. 

We hear now of some superficial declaration that the high cost of living in 
the United States is due to increased wages being paid the working people. 
The fact of the matter is that the statistics of our government show that 
the cost of living has increased 85 per cent since 1913 and that during that same 
period the increase in wages has amounted to about 52 or 53 per cent. In other 
words, the $1 which the workers earned in 1913, as compared to the $1 now 
received by them, means a reduction in their wages of nearly 35 per cent. 

I appeal to the Legislature of this State, the great State of New York, 
not to burden the statutes with such a proposition as is contained in this 
bill, or any of the bills that are now before this body, whether a counterpart 
or copy of the Kansas law, or of any similar character. Do not attempt to 
govern by law the relations of employers and workers. We shall do our duty 
by you, by our people and by our country. We shall do anything and every- 
thing within our power to see that the relations of employer and employe are 
the best possible to be obtained. We can not make them better by law. Good 
will must be earned by employers and good will will then be shown and given 
by employes. Every right, courtesy and consideration shown to workers wil} 
find its impress and reflex upon their minds and upon their conduct. 

Our workers are not disloyal. They know what this means. They know 
what the Republic of the United States means to them. They know and they 
revere and love the institutions and the ideals of America. Do not, I appeal of 
you, do not belittle in their minds or jeopardize that great respect and rever- 
ence and hope that they have for American freedom and American justice, with 
all that it means to them and the generations that are yet to follow. [Ap- 
plause.] (From an address before a Joint Session of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, at the Capitol, Albany, N. Y., March 30, 1920.) 





Fraternal Delegates to the Montreal Convention 


Following are the fraternal delegates chosen to attend the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor to be held at Montreal, June 7: 

Trades and Labor Congress of Canada—J. A. McClelland, Vice-President, 
International Association of Machinists, 104 Coronation Building, Montreal, 

uebec. 

* British Trades Union Congress—J. W. Ogden, J. P., President of the 
Weavers’ Amalgamation, 2 Grosvenor Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

J. Jones, M. P., Organizer, National Union of General Workers, 28 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. I. 





Convention Call! 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. or L. Burwpinc 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
April 12, 1920. 
To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
will be held at St. Denis Theater, Montreal, Can., 
beginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 7, 
1920, and will continue in session from day to day 
until the business of the Convention has been com- 

leted. 
. The last Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor placed in the hands of the Executive Coun- 
cil the selection of the city in which the Fortieth Con- 
vention should be held. It was manifest, however, 
that the dominating thought of the delegates was 
that Montreal, Can., should be chosen. In com- 
pliance therewith, Montreal, Can., was chosen 
It was also found that due to conditions both in 
Montreal and in the United States, which will be 
explained to the convention in session, it was neces- 
sary to change the date of holding the Convention to 
June 7, 1920. 
Representation 

Representation in the Convention will be on the 
following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or 
more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six delegates; 
128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; and 
from Central Bodies and State Federations, and from 
local trade unions not having a National or Interna- 
tional Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, one 
delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a delegate 
who. is not a member in good standing of the or- 
ganization he is elected to represent. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN, 
@THER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES 
FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks pre- 
vious to the Convention, and their names forwarded 
to the Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organization has been paid 
in full to April 30, 1920. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to enum- 
erate all the important subjects with which our 
forthcoming Convention will concern itself, but the 
reminder is not at all amiss that every effort must 
be made to broaden the field and means for the or- 
ganization of the yet unorganized workers; to strive 
to bring about more effectually than ever a better 
day in the lives and homes of the toilers; to defend 
and maintain by every honorable means in our power 
the right to organize for our common defense and 
advancement, for the exercise of our normal and 
constitutional activities to protect and promote the 
rights and interests of the workers; to assert at any 
risk the equal rights before the law of all workers 
with all other citizens; to aid our fellow-workers 
against the effort to entangle the workers in the 


meshes of litigation before the courts in the several 
states; to make effective in our every day lives the 
principle declared in the law of our Republic (the 
Clayton law), “That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce;’”’ to arouse 
our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens to the danger 
which threatens to curb and take away their guaran- 
teed rights and freedom; to meet and help solve the 
vexatious problems of peace and reconstruction; to 
emphasize the dominating and determining economic 
character of our movement and to carry on such 
political action as the interests of labor will warrant 
and the trade union movement has directed; these 
and other great questions of equal importance will, 
of necessity, occupy the attention of the Montreal 
Convention. 

Therefore, the importance of our movement, the 
duty of the hour and for the future, demand that 
every organization entitied to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Montreal 
Convention, June 7, 1920. 

Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington,’ D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
six days previous to the opening of the Convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening thereof 
at Montreal, hence secretaries will observe the 
necessity of mailing the duplicate credentials of their 
respective a at the earliest possible moment 
to Washington, D 

Resolutions— Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor Consti- 
tution resolutions of any character or propositions to 
change any provision of the Constitution can not be 
introduced after the second day’s session without 
unanimous consent. 

Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor will any grievance 
be considered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and attempted 
to adjust the same. 

Hotels 


Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
the Windsor Hotel. 
Fraternally yours, 
Attest: SAML. GOMPERS, President. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JosEPH F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President, 
Frank Durry, Third Vice-President, 
WILLIAM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President, 
W. D. Manon, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. RICKERT, Sixth Vice-President, 
Jacos FISCHER, Seventh Vice-President, 
MatrHew Wo.., Eighth Vice-President, 
DaniEL J. Tosin, Treasurer, 
Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organization. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 
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No Time For Experimenting With “Labor 
Party” Theories 


N THE April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, there was published 
| under the above title a continuation of correspondence, the first portion 

of which was published in the March issue, growing out of a telegram to 
President Gompers from a group of men in Indianapolis, relative to inde- 
pendent political activity in Indiana. Correspondence since publication of the 
April issue of this magazine here follows, together with letters from E. N. 
Nockels, secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and the replies of 


President Gompers thereto: 
TERRE Havre, InpD., March 19, 1920. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pres., American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I take pleasure in answering your letter of March 8, 
1920, regarding the Indiana State Labor Party; our telegram to you and development 
from same. 

I will first agree that the tone of our telegram to you might be construed as antagon- 
istic to you or the A. F. of L., but there was absolutely no such intentions, speaking for 
the rest of the committee; will say that they are all real good union men and would not 
do anything intentionally to hurt the labor movement. We, of course, must be fair 
enough with you to admit that you have a much wider experience in the trade union 
movement than we, and for myself I do not doubt your good intentions or would for one 
moment pass judgment upon you for your official acts. I feel that you have labored hard 
to protect Labor’s interests. We must be big enough to differ honestly. 

You have addressed me as Chairman of Indiana State Labor Party. I am holding no 
position with the Labor Party and was not one of its founders. I was not a delegate to the 
National Labor Party meeting held at Chicago; in fact, I am only one of the many in the 
ranks of organized labor and labor in general, that have become disgusted with the 
attitude shown by legislative bodies and especially Congress and the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States toward Labor, and with me they placed “the straw that broke 
the camel’s back,” when they issued the injunction against the mine workers to prevent 
them from using their only economic weapon, the right to strike. This of course was 
asked for and sustained by the President’s Cabinet and also sustained by an overwhelm- 
ing vote in Congress and in the crisis when we needed a friend in Congress we could not 
find him, as it passed the Lower House by a unanimous vote (The Thomas Resolution). 

I recognize that your feeling was bitter against the action spoken of and I have 
commended you for your position as given out sustaining us at a time when it meant so 
much. 

Mr. Gompers, you ask for a citation of achievements of the new Labor Party and 
of course they have none in the United States, but have a splendid record in Great Britain 
and while they may never accomplish anything in the United States I feel that organized 
labor is such a splendid nucleus for the formation of a new Labor Political Party and had 
hoped that we could get together and, at least, elect a few representatives who would 
represent us and could grow and appeal to all who do anything for the betterment of 
society or produce wealth, either organized or unorganized, as I believe the voters of the 
future are going to vote for men and principle instead of a political party. 

You have a splendid argument in favor of your position as the laws of the Federa- 
tion forbid party politics and you are bound by the law and I as an official of the miners’ 
union, when our District convention and our International convention voted unani- 
mously in favor of starting such party I feei that I would not be doing my duty as an 
official if I did not follow in line with their action. 

As officials in the labor movement, of course, we must not allow any difference be- 
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tween organizations or officials to hurt the labor movement; and I assure you that I hope 
that all will be worked out to the best interest of the great labor movement, which has 
done more for the workers than any and all political parties up to date. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) Wm. Mircs, 


Secretary, District No. 11, U. M. W. of A. 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 8, 1920. 
Mr. WiLi1AM MiTcH, 
Indiana State Labor Party, 
210-214 Odd Fellows Building, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

DeEaR SIR AND BROTHER: Your letter of March 19 has been read with deep inter- 
est. Your declaration that the signers of the original telegram to me are “‘all good union 
men and would not do anything intentionally to hurt the labor movement”’ is gratifying. 
I believe your statement is true. My regret is that whatever the intentions of the founders 
of your partisan political labor movement may be, the result is injurious. This is not 
merely my own conviction but it is the settled conviction of the American Federation of 
Labor registered in convention year after year for forty years, as you will see by the official 
record in a booklet entitled, “Forty Years of Action,” copy of which I am sending you 
herewith. 

You express dissatisfaction and disgust with “legislative bodies and especially 
Congress and the cabinet of the President of the United States toward Labor,”’ and you 
indicate a desire to find tactics that will bring relief to the workers. I think I understand 
thoroughly the feeling with which you view the injunction against the United Mine Work- 
ers, but I believe your feeling of resentment against this abuse is no greater than my own 
and no greater than that of my associates in the Executive Council of the American 
Iederation of Labor. If we should permit resentment to swerve us from the course 
which practice has proved to be right, and which experience has justified through many 
severe battles, then indeed will defeat be near, for our opponents ask nothing better than to 
have us act from impulse and in haste rather than with reason and deliberation. I think 
my own desire for relief from injustice is as keen as that of any man in the labor move- 
ment. I think my resentment against wrong has been voiced as frequently and as vigor- 
ously as that of any other man in the movement. I hope that my desires for the future 
betterment of the race, for the continued march of progress, are as ardent as are those of 
my fellow workers. Because this is so, I am unwilling to lose one chance for making 
progress, to miss one step in the forward way. I am unwilling to take the practical realities 
of today and the desperate needs of today into a castle of dreams which I know will col- 
lapse and bring irreparable injury upon us. 

It is not necessary for me to quote you the official action of the 1919 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor because you indicate complete familiarity with that 
action. You understand it was the decision of the convention that the American labor 
movement should not form a national political labor party. I am quite sure that you will 
agree that this decision was arrived at after mature judgment and expresses the settled 
conviction of the delegates and that it was not the snap judgment of a moment expressing 
a mere guess or prejudice. I think no one who is a part of the American Federation 
of Labor will question its willingness to adopt new tactics if it can be demonstrated that 
those tactics will get results. There is no labor movement in the world that has achieved 
for the workers the results that have been gained by the American Federation of Labor. 
There is no organization that has wasted less time in the pursuit of fantastic and untried 
theories. Such is the character of our movement. Such is the character that is the founda- 
tion of the decision long since reached and regularly reaffirmed each year regarding 
partisan political action. 

You cite Great Britain. You say that the labor party has a splendid record in Great 
Britain, and you say that “while they may never accomplish anything in the United 
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States I feel that organized labor is such a splendid nucleus for the formation of a new 
labor political party and had hoped that we could get together and at least elect a few 
representatives who would represent us.’’ I call your attention to the fact that whatever 
may be the record of the labor party in Great Britain, the conditions under which it is 
operating are conditions which find no parallel in the United States. I am not unfamiliar 
with conditions in England and not unfamiliar with the record and work of the British 
labor party. I have no desire to enter into a lengthy discussion on this phase of the case, 
but there are one or two points which may help you to understand the inaccuracy of your 
reasoning with this connection. You could put England, Scotland, and Wales into an 
area the size of California, New Mexico, Montana or Texas and have room to spare. The 
population in which the labor party has found its success in England has been a population 
predominantly industrial in character. The geographical situation in the United States 
is first of all so different as to afford no comparison, and, secondly, the character of our 
population is almost as far removed from comparison. Our country is predominantly 
agricultural. Furthermore, it is racially a mixture given to us from all the countries of the 
world. No matter how desirable a labor party may be from your point of view, it is and 
must be from the first doomed to failure by reason of the facts and circumstances which 
neither you nor the whole labor movement of our country can alter in any respect. 

Just one more word in connection with this. I ask you seriously whether you 
would exchange the achievements of the American Federation of Labor for the achieve- 
ments of the workers of Great Britain through either their political organization, their 
industrial organization, or both. I ask you whether you would exchange the standards of 
living that have been achieved by American labor through its industrial organization for 
the standards that have been achieved by our brothers in Great Britain. I think you will 
feel a sense of pride and a great hope for the future of our own movement as a result of 
such comparison. 

Finally you produce out of your own reasoning and as your own conclusion, an 
argument which sustains completely the policy of the American Federation of Labor and 
which makes impossible the acceptance of the theory of a partisan labor political party. 
You say, “I believe the voters of the future are going to vote for men and principle instead 
of a political party.” Your actions for the moment are in contradiction of that senti- 
ment. I ask you to think it over. I leave with you in closing your own thought and your 
own conviction as there expressed. In that thought and in that conviction I am in full 
agreement with you. I am confident that however determined you may be for the moment 
upon a course which is out of harmony with that conviction, you will find it wisest to 
return to the policy which expresses the best thought of the great American labor move- 
ment. 

Fraternally yours, (Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


P. S—I am enclosing a copy of a pamphlet containing the views I expressed at a 


conference in New York in December, 1918. 
S. G. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
E. N. Nockels, Secretary, 
166 W. Washington Street, 
Curcaco, Inu., March 10, 1920. 
Mr. FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Dear SiR AND BROTHER: Inasmuch as the regular meeting of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor was being held on Sunday, March 7, 1920, your circular letter of Febru- 
ary 12, addressed to all organized labor and your circular letter of February 24, addressed 
to central bodies, were read and acted on at this meeting in place of March 22, 1920, and 
with but one dissenting vote the action was as follows: 

“That the communication addressed to the central body by the A. F. of L. be 
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received and that the Executive Board be instructed to appoint five of its members in 
compliance with the request embodied in the communication and that the Secretary 
be instructed to so notify the American Federation of Labor and to suggest to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that, inasmuch as this body has endorsed and inaugurated a 
Labor Party, by a referendum vote, which will nominate a full set of candidates, that a 
contribution of $5,000 of the funds now being collected for political purposes in the labor 
unions by the A. F. of L., would be acceptable to help elect labor’s friends on the Labor 
Party ticket and defeat Labor’s enemies on the two old Democratic and Republican 
party tickets.” 

Of course, you probably know that in the Chicago District there are ten congress- 
sional districts and we know of no one on the old party tickets that is at all friendly 
with labor and inasmuch as we have established the Labor Party, the Labor movement 
proposes to place in the field a full ticket for County, State and National offices, to be 
conducted and financed by the workers in the Labor movement on the Labor Party ticket. 

From all indications the workers will finance the Labor Party at least to the extent 
of $50,000 or more, and if such a thing is possible we would appreciate a contribution of the 
above mentioned amount. 

Already some of our enemies on the old party tickets have started their campaign; 
for instance, Congressman McKinley for United States Senator of Illinois, and then 
there is Roger Sullivan in control of the Democratic Party behind some of the labor-baiting 
candidates on the Democratic ticket. 

Therefore, you will readily see the position that we are compelled to take when 
things are so rotten in the old parties who, after all, are financed fifty-fifty by Wall Street 
and the vested interests in their respective districts. 

I am enclosing you card filled out with the names of our committee of five to 
represent the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Trusting this is satisfactory and with best wishes, I beg to remain, 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) E. N. NocK&Ls, 


Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1920. 
Mr. E. N. NocKELs, Secretary, 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
166 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois. 

DeEaR SiR AND BROTHER: Your letter of March 10 received and contents noted. 

You state that a committee has been appointed in conformity with the request 
of the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee, and add that the secretary was 
instructed to suggest to the A. F. of L. 

“That inasmuch as this body has indorsed and inaugurated a Labor party by a refer- 
endum vote, which will nominate a full set of candidates, a contribution of $5,000 of the 
funds now being collected for political purposes in the labor unions by the A. F. of L. 
would be acceptable to help elect Labor’s friends on the Labor party ticket and defeat 
Labor’s enemies on the two old Democratic and Republican party tickets.” 

Such a suggestion can not be followed if the Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
of the A. F. of L. is to be made a success. The only part the so-called Labor party will 
play in the coming elections will be to hamper the success of Labor in its efforts to defeat 
its enemies and elect its friends. Stripped of all sentiment, the Labor party may be the 
cause of the election of enemies of Labor. Your request that the A. F. of L. finance such a 
blow at Labor’s efforts to,defeat its enemies is most surprising. The A. F. of L. can not 
help those who are preventing its Non-Partisan Political Campaign from being a success. 

Another surprising statement is made by you. You declare that there are ten 
congressional districts in Chicago “‘and we know of no one on the old party tickets that is 
at all friendly with Labor.” 

Do you know that Representative Chindblom has a fair labor record? Besides 
Representatives Gallagher, Juul, Mason, J. W. Rainey and Wilson, all from Chicago, have 
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fair labor records. They are likely to be defeated if the Labor party remains in existence 
and divides the votes of the workers. In that event, enemies of Labor may be elected. 
For no one who would vote for the Labor party ticket would vote for enemies of Labor. 
That party will take votes away from friends of Labor and make its enemies sure of 
election. 

Do you consider that Labor will gain by defeating the above named members of the 
lower house when it is known for a certainty that the so-called Labor party can not elect 
anyone? 

The so-called Labor party has in essence adopted the Socialist party platform 
as well as the Socialist party policy, thatis, that it is better to defeat our friends than our 
enemies. 

Chicago is a great city and its labor movement is active at all times in seeking the 
economic advancement of the workers. Has it not had its fill of political labor parties in 
the past? It is to be regretted that the Chicago Federation of Labor has diverted its great 
work for humanity into channels from which no benefits, but certain injury to labor’s 
rights and interests will flow. Sacrificing the labor movement for a partisan political 
movement tends to drive strong-hearted men away from the union moorings and makes a 
laughing stock of the movement. 

Your request for a “contribution” of $5,000 to keep alive a so-called Labor party 
that will endanger the success of the Non-Partisan Political Campaign of the A. F. of L. 
can not be taken seriously. It is impossible to believe it was not the cause of suppressed, 
if not open laughter, when proposed in the Federation meeting. 

But however that may be, the American Federation of Labor for thirty-nine years 
followed a non-partisan policy. Of course it is true that in various localities the so-called 
labor parties have been launched with great prospectuses, but all of them died of inanity 
and consequently non-support. But these so-called labor parties have united the thinking 
men of the movement into greater opposition tothem and substantiate the value of a non- 
partisan policy. 

It is to be hoped that the Chicago Federation of Labor will heartily support the 
non-partisan political policy of the A. F. of L., which is certain of results rather than con- 
tinue a so-called Labor party that will endanger that success. You speak of selecting a 
committee of five to carry out the non-partisan policy through the so-called Labor party. 
Please read that sentence over again—and see how it conflicts with the other. How is it 
possible for a non-partisan policy to be carried into effect by a political party? Take up the 
question and decide whether you will continue your ever decreasing experiment or follow 
the sharply defined and heretofore always successful non-partisan policy of the A. F. of L. 

May I also suggest that you will in connection with this matter read the article 
which will appear in the April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST under the caption 
“Labor’s Political Banner Unfurled.”” From that articleand through reports previously 
presented you will note some of the achievements for labor which have been secured 
through the continued policy and practice of the past forty years. It is true that we have 
not secured advances by leaps and bounds, but if you will look back to the beginning of that 
period and consider the conditions under which the toilers worked and lived and compare 
the tremendous progress and higher standards which have been achieved, gratification will 
follow, impatience disappear and we shall all be working for one common bond and for one 
common purpose. More than likely for the present we shall be unable to persuade you to 
proceed on the rightful course along which we have worked for many years but it is hoped 
that we shall live at least until after the close of the coming campaign when we too may be 
in a position to compare notes as to who will have the excuses and regrets to feel and 
express. 

Fraternally yours, (Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


P. S.—After the foregoing was written and copied in the correspondence copy 
book, I received a letter from Mr. Lester P. Barlow, Chairman of “The World War Vet- 
erans,” stating that a convention will be held in Chicago, April 2, 3, 4, and 5, for the 
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purpose of instituting a new political party. I quote from the letter from Mr. Barlow, who 
says: 

“Owing to the serious situation which now confronts the American people, in regards 
to our unstable political situation, the World War Veterans have decided to call delegates 
from all of the various industrial and political groups to Chicago on the above dates, to 
meet with us and decide on a tentative platform of a new national third party. This party 
will be known as the National Service Party, and wil be presented to the people through * 
the medium of the World War Veterans’ ofganization.” 

Mr. Barlow extends an invitation to have four official delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor attend the Chicago meeting, and that as many “silent” representa- 
tives as possible be also in attendance. 

I commend this matter to the serious consideration of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and I trust that this entire letter, including this postscript, will be read to the meet- 


ing after you receive this. 
S. G. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
E. N. Nockels, Secretary, 
Federation Building, 166 W. Washington Street, 
Curcaco, Inu., March 25, 1920. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor, - 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your lettcr of March 16 addressed to Secretary Nockels, 
and which is in answer to a letter addressed to you informing you of the official action 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor on the requests made upon this Federation in relation 
to the non-partisan political action of the A. F. of L., was considered at the regular 
meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor and referred to the Executive Board for 
suitable reply. 

You ask us if we have overlooked the fair labor records of Chindbloom, Juul, Mason, 
Wilson and J. W. Rainey. We know that the first four named voted for the Cummins- 
Esch bill, which would trample labor under foot, and J. W. Rainey is the acknowledged 
tool of the big packers. 

You may have picked the winners in your selections and you may be able to report 
in the future the great success achieved because you supported those who are re-elected, 
but our Federation can not agree with your logic. We believe in voting for something 
we want even if we lose rather than to vote for something we don’t want and win. 

Your reference to comparing notes after the battle is over is unique. We will 
concede that you have picked the winners and may gloat over your success of their 
re-election, but we ask—will the interest of the men, women and children have been 
served? 

We are amazed at the state of mind displayed in your reply to what we feel is a very 
courteous and honest presentation of the situation and cooperation necessary to make 
Labor’s efforts effective in this city. If we thought for one moment that our desire to state 
plain, simple facts and the deliberate action of an actual meeting of the C. F. of L. would 
bring down such an avalanche of abuse and vituperation upon our heads we would never 
have peeped. 

We did not force the consideration of the Labor Party upon you but you forced your 
national political program upon us, and when we, with our own meager ability, limited 
knowledge and humble capacity, state our desires to cooperate and be of service as we 
have always tried in the past, we are administered a castigation which you might well 
pause and consider if you were directing it against the worst traitors to the labor move- 
ment. . 

We have read all the literature and followed all the actions and we are possibly 
as well informed on the general situation as laymen can be, and so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, having years and years of actual every day experience, we felt qualified tostate to 
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you the actual situation, but now we see our mistake—we have committed the grievous 
and very serious crime of thinking instead of playing the game of Blind Man’s Buff. 

If we have made errors, and we hope we have, we look to you for advice and direc- 
tion and surely in the past two years you have had ample opportunity to advise and sug- 
gest—but not one word from you. Now you present your national program and as we 
have always conformed to the wishes of yourself and your associates, as we do now, and 
state our views and the needs of the situation, you hurl at our heads every ugly thought, 
every disagreeable suggestion, and put us in the position of everyone who ever proved false 
to Labor’s interests. 

Your letter is simply impossible of consideration unless we would take out lines and 
sentences here and there and twist and distort them as you have ours, and then denounce 
and condemn everybody and everything. 

Well, we have no thought of such destructive tactics and if we can not devote our 
efforts to something constructive we will not project ourselves into the arena of vilifica- 
tion. 

In lieu of the course you have pursued in this very vital and all-important situation 
we suggest a conference wherein the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee of the 
A. F. of L. and the representatives of the Chicago Federation of Labor can discuss and 
develop a program for Chicago in accordance with the requirements of the A. F. of L. 

Respectfully submitted. 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
(Signed) E. N. NockE.s, Secretary. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1920. 


Mr. E. N. NocKELs, Secretary, 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
166 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

DEaR SIR AND Broru|er: Your letter of March 25 hasbeen received and contents 
noted. It is, of course, needless for me to inform you that I am not now and have never 
been engaged in the art of picking winners and your intimation to the contrary, if it were 
to be accepted seriously, would constitute a most unfortunate reflection upon the work 
and achievements of the American Federation of Labor. 

I am likewise sure that you do not seriously consider that my reference to the several 

Congressmen named in my letter of March 16 constituted an endorsement of these men 
by the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee of the American Federation of Labor. 
At least such was not my intent or purpose. At the present time there is being prepared a 
record of the attitude and actions of all Congressmen including those mentioned in your 
letter and all other aspirants to public office appealing to the American Electorate for fav- 
orable consideration. These records are being compiled in cooperation and in full and 
complete harmony with the wishes of the railroad brotherhoods as expressed by their 
representatives and the railway organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor who are directly represented on the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. Until this work is completed there will be no expres- 
sion for the support or favorable consideration of any political candidate and whatever 
final expression will be announced toward the men indicated in your letter, and all others, 
will carry with it the agreed judgment of the railroad organizations and all other organiza- 
tions of labor. Indeed, it is only through the principles and by the method of a Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign that the interests of all wage-earners, as represented through 
their respective trade unions, can receive full and adequate consideration. 
w» -e A careful reading of your letter leads me to conclude that your very brief experience 
with a distinctive labor party has demonstrated the inevitable tendency to and creation of 
political party divisions within the organized labor movement itself and that this element 
of division tends to and does seriously impair the efficacy of the trade union movement 
as an economic organization. 

I welcome, indeed, your assurance that the Chicago Federation of Labor has no 
thought of applying destructive tactics and your desire for an opportunity to develop a 
political program for the Chicago Federation of Labor that will be in full accord and 
agreement with the Non-Partisan Political Program of the A. F. of L. in principle as well 
as in spirit and progress. To this end I have requested Eighth Vice-President Matthew 
Woll and George W. Perkins to meet with the representatives of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor at the earliest time most convenient to all concerned. 

Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 




















| EDITORIALS | =r 


Some members of European labor delegations who visited the United States 

to attend the International Labor Congress under the 
ms a - charter of Labor of the Treaty of Peace, October, 1919, made 
AMERICA strange discoveries while they were in this country. They 

found things of which no American is aware. Among those 
who on their return to their native lands made reports concerning their 
strange discoveries, were Jan Oudegeest of Holland; Leon Jouhaux of 
France, and a French correspondent of the Paris L’Information Ouvriere et 
Sociale, who accompanied the French delegation to Washington. 

Mr. Oudegeest made the most extended comments, so far as they have 
come to attention in the United States, and those which represent conclusions 
furthest from the facts. Because it will be of interest to readers of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST to know what a distinguished visitor thinks about condi- 
tions in the United States, it will be worth while to publish in full an interview 
with him which appeared in the Nieuwsblad van het Noorden. It follows: 


One of these days there appeared in the Telegraaf an interview with Mr. Oude- 
geest, relating to his observations during his visit to America, by occasion of the labor 
congress in Washington. 

Mr. Oudegeest is by no means an enthusiastic admirer of what he saw and heard 
in America. In his opinion Europe and also Holland are in many respects far ahead of 
America. 

**Politicially,’’ so he states, ‘“America is about on the same level as we were in 1840; 
economically as we were in 1880. As regards their cultural life, they are about so far as 
we were in the eighteenth century. One gets more or less the impression that they still 
are in the aftermath of the feudal days, when the tillers of the soil regarded the noble 
owners of the ground as the only things of importance in their lives. The only difference 
is that bankers and big businessmen have taken the place of junkers and barons. The 
general education stands on a very low level. One does not read. The newspapers give 
a remarkable picture of the state of education. They contain very much, but hardly 
anything worth reading. They are full of pictures of actresses and such, a lot of silly 
jokes and enormously much sensational news. This goes so far that the news gives no 
idea of the facts as they really happened. In fact, after one has been interviewed by an 
American newspaper, they do not print what was said, but what the editor thinks his 
readers want to read. If one then writes to the paper in order to correct the errors, they 
refuse to accept it. Editorials, comments, etc., as the European papers write them, 
are not known in American journalism. I have nowhcres found a press which stands 
on so low a level as the American press.”’ 

“But,” asked our reporter further, “are wages not very high there?’’ and the answer 
was: “Out of the question! Wages are, in general, poor. What Europe thinks of that 
is entirely incorrect. There are some workers who get pretty fair wages; but these are, 
what we would call ‘foreworkers.’ They must be capable to work with two or three 
helpers, toward whom they must act like slavedrivers, to get always more work out of 
them. But these helpers get much, much lower wages. They can only exist by working 
extremely much overtime. In America they work 14 to 16 hours a day, including Sun- 
days, with the result that no laborer can last long, but is soon exhausted. And among 
office help and civil service employes the same conditions exist. A good many of them 
work on Sundays in the offices of lawyers, etc., in order to earn a little additional pay.” 
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So far Mr. Oudegeest, ““What do our Dutch workers say to this?’ asks the Haagsche 
Post. ‘Slavedrivers; working every Sunday; working days from 14 to 16 hours; workers 
soon exhausted; office help and civil service employes the same.’ It seems that in free 
America workers are treated nearly as bad as in enslaved Soviet Russia. 


In connection with Mr. Oudegeest’s comment upon the manner in which 
American newspapers publish interviews, it is interesting to recall the evident 
pleasure and satisfaction with which the representative of Holland labor read 
in a group of his friends an interview published in Washington, giving his views 
on Holland’s attitude toward the German ex-Kaiser. Dissatisfaction was evi- 
dently most remote from his mind. His comments upon America’s cultural, 
economic and political developments might well be a burlesque, if there were 
not in other portions of the interview evidences of sincerity. The mischief is 
not that these are the opinions of Mr. Oudegeest, but that they are given 
circulation among large groups of people who have.confidence in him and who 
will believe that his distorted and outlandish views represent actual conditions 
and actual facts. The reference to the alleged feudal condition of American 
agricultural workers will be amusing, if not exasperating, to those who are famil- 
iar with the rural life of America. Europe still has her peasantry, which 
America never has had and never will have. It would be interesting to note 
what would happen if Mr. Oudegeest were to approach an American farmer 
or farm worker and address him as a peasant. The point is that there never 
has been in America, and is not now, the peculiar psychology which is insepar- 
able from the condition described as peasantry. 

It is fruitless to discuss his reflections upon our political and economic 
development, but it may be worth while to discuss briefly his reference to 
American wages. Not much more than a year has passed since Holland was so 
seriously threatened by a Bolshevist revolution that it required all of her 
ingenuity and all of her resources, together with some decidedly material 
assistance from the United States, to preserve the nation against complete 
disruption and overthrow. The fact is that wages in the United States are 
higher than in any other great industrial nation and certainly higher than in 
Holland. Not only that, but it is an admitted fact that living conditions in the 
United States are superior. In matters of sanitation and general regard for 
health, the United States leads by a wide margin. Anyone familiar even in a 
casual and superficial way with conditions in European nations, will readily 
gtasp the truth of this statement. The amazing thing is that the difference in 
conditions is so great. As to political progress it may be said that not until 
1896 did Holland grant suffrage to males over 25 years of age. 

The source of Mr. Oudegeest’s figures concerning wages and hours must 
remain a mystery until he reveals it. If anyone in America actually gave to him 
the figures which he uses, he was certainly most grossly misinformed and 
grievously imposed upon. It is to be regretted that any guest upon our shores 
should have been so misinformed. America has its evils, and it has its wrongs, 
but it most surely is not groping its way out of the eighteenth century. 

Wages are not what they should be by a great deal, but even as they are, 
the achievements of American labor in this respect will not suffer by compari- 
son with standards in Europe. Mr. Oudegeest speaks of workdays fourteen to 
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sixteen hours in length as if they were the rule, instead of the rare exception. 
It is to be hoped that he will come again and that when he does come again, 
some truthful person will take him gently by the hand and see that his easily 
beguiled soul is not misled by the fancy of those who would impose upon him, 
either through a desire to be malicious, or a desire to be humorous. 

It is not necessary to extol the virtues of American newspaperdom, for we 
know that they fail to function in many respects, but that they are lower in 
standards than the European press is emphatically untrue and unfair. To say, 
as Mr. Oudegeest says, that the American people do not read as extensively 
as do the people of Holland is so obviously ridiculous as to be patent to any one 
who has been in both countries. It would be interesting, if an inquiry were 
made, to know the number of newspapers, magazines and books published and 
their circulation computed upon the basis of the population in both 


countries. 
Jouhaux’s impressions of America come only through a letter written in 


reply to him by an American who sought to correct his misapprehensions. 
It is evident from this reply that the Secretary of the French Confederation of 
Labor went home with the impression that America was the abiding place of 
greed, the home of imperialistic ideas, financial feudalism and inhospitality 
toward the stranger within our gates. It particularly nettled Mr. Jouhaux 
when a member of the Senate was rash enough and intemperate enough to say 
that the members of the International Labor Congress ought to be deported. 
If the visitor from France took this to be the sentiment of any considerable 
number of Americans, he was misled to an extent that ought not to be the case 
with a man as accustomed as he is to public life and to the intemperateness of 
an individual here and there in public discussion. 

It is clear from the American reply that Mr. Jouhaux was impressed by 
the “‘severity displayed by the American Government” toward certain striking 
workmen. ‘The workmen to whom he alluded are, of course, unknown, 
though he may have had reference to the steel strike which was on at that 
time. It surely adds no strength to Mr. Jouhaux’s comment to know that 
at a much more recent date, when the railway men of France were on strike, 
the government threatened to mobilize the entire railway personnel, in order 
to break the strike, and did, in fact, mobilize some 10,000, before it was 
induced to settle the dispute by less emphatic methods. 

It is strange that these representatives of labor, coming to attend a labor 
conference, should have secured so many of their impressions and so much of 
their information, from sources which must have been antagonistic to Labor, 
if not hostile to the interests of the country itself. 

The criticisms of the French newspaper man who accompanied Mr. 
Jouhaux and his fellow delegates are of perhaps a more serious nature. This 
man, Charles Dulot, makes the “confession of a profound disillusionment, the 
confession that all our ideas, all our conceptions of society in the new world, on 
that continent which we had come to consider the classic spot for ‘liberty’ 
and ‘progress’ have vanished.” He recounts the protests of American news- 
paper men in Paris and the restrictions which were placed upon them and the 
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slowness with which their news stories were transmitted, and comes to what 
seems to be his chief complaint in the following utterance: 

We certainly did not suspect that a few months later, having been sent to Wash- 
ington to follow the proceedings of one of the very international conferences provided 
for in the Treaty, we should have been prevented absolutely from communicating with 
our papers, with Europe. 

He says further: 

Certainly we did not anticipate that we should be obliged to be a party, helpless 
and rebellious, to the systematic boycotting by the entire national press of important 
discussions in which the official delegates of all nations took part—not including the 
United States—delegates who had come from all the corners of the earth to try to do 
away with, to quote the very articles of the Treaty, “conditions of work causing injustice, 
poverty and privation,”’ a task evidently without interest! 

There was no American censorship in effect at that time. There was no 
condition in this country which could have prevented any European cor- 
respondent from transmitting to his paper any news which he wished to trans- 
mit. European correspondents in Washington have stated to the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST that they experienced no difficulty. They agree that the cen- 
sorship in force during the war had been removed for some time prior to the 
holding of the International Labor Conference. Perhaps the French writer 
who makes this complaint has neglected to inquire as to whether his difficulty 
may not have been with authorities in France, instead of in America. So far as 
the work of reporting the conference was concerned, it was particularly easy for 
the French journalists, because each day a complete transcript of the proceed- 
ings was issued in printed form in the French and English languages. All of the 
debate was in French, English and Italian. Everything that was available to 
American correspondents was equally available to visiting correspondents. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST deals at this length with these European 
misunderstandings because it does not wish the friendship that exists between 
American Labor and European Labor to be marred by misstatement, and it 
does not wish the achievements of American Labor to be misrepresented by 
those whom it believes to be its friends. There will be the most harmonious 
understanding between peoples when they know the exact facts about each 
other. 





James M. Pierce, publisher of the Jowa Homestead in a signed article in the 
issue of that publication of March 25th discusses the relation 
between farmers and city wage workers. The viewpoint 
taken by Mr. Pierce, who also is publisher of two other farm 
papers, is almost exactly the viewpoint expressed in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Real Farmers vs. Professional Farmers” in the issue of the 
AMERICAN FepeRATIONIsT for April. It is clear that Mr. Pierce is not unac- 
quainted with the methods and operations of the professional farmers and it is 
equally clear that he is familiar with the real needs and real thoughts of the 
actual farmers. 

So interesting and so full of information valuable to trade unionists is the 
article by Mr. Pierce that it is advisable to present it to the trade union 
movement through the medium of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


A TRUE 
RINGING 
MESSAGE 
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The Iowa publisher believes that the wage workers of the cities and the 
farmers of the country “ought to be standing shoulder to shoulder against 
the common enemy of political advancement as never before’’ and he declares 
“any one who seeks to create friction between them unnecessarily is a traitor 
to both.’’ This is the conviction also of the trade union movement. It isa 
conviction founded upon facts and upon principles. It is a pleasure to re- 
publish the views on this question of a representative of the farmers of the 
middle west. 

Mr. Pierce’s very ably written article follows: 


IOWA FARMERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD INDUSTRIAL LABOR 


Will They Follow the State or National Farm Bureau Federation Policies? 


By JaMEs M. PIERCE 


The National Farm Bureau Federation, at its recent meeting in Chicago, adopted 
a resolution, unreservedly condemning strikes, in the following language: 

We declare the strike no longer justifiable, no longer to be tolerated. 

The resolutions go on to advocate the establishment of arbitration boards or courts, 
with the power to adjust differences between capital and labor. However, these are 
matters for future action, whereas the declaration against strikes deals with the immediate 
present, and the National Farm Bureau Federation thus goes on record as condemning 
any strikes whatever, without any existing machinery for arbitration or adjudication, 
as being unjustifiable and intolerable. Such action directly reverses the position of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, as announced in its resolutions adopted at the state 
convention in Des Moines a few weeks ago. It commits the leaders of the national 
organization to a policy more radical than was ever declared by any farmers’ organiza- 
tion of similar strength before, and it deserves the most careful consideration of the rank 
and file of the membership, before it receives their unreserved approval. So I want to 
discuss here a few of its implications, that the farmers of Iowa would do well to think 
over carefully, before they reverse the decision of their state organization, so recently 
made. 

In the first place, let it be conceded that the strike is a dangerous weapon, to be 
used only as a last resort. But let it also be clearly understood that, under present 
conditions, in the last resort it is the only weapon which labor possesses to enforce its 
rights to a fair wage and proper living conditions. Also let it be plain that the strike is 
not the weapon of industrial labor alone, but that it is used by farmers and every other 
group of producers and consumers in one form or another, for self-protection. When 
the farmers of the south recently organized, with millions of dollars to erect cotton 
warehouses, in which they can store their cotton until the market comes to their price 
demands, what did they do? They went on a strike against the cotton buyers, and no 
matter how badly the public may need cotton, it will not get it until the public or the 
cotton commission men are willing to pay the price which the growers demand. When the 
milk producers of Illinois organized and refused to sell their milk to the distributors until 
they got a fair share of the profits of their toil, what did they do but go on a strike? 
They were pilloried in the Chicago newspapers as the starvers of innocent babes, just 
as the coal miners were accused of freezing the public; they were indicted by a grand 
jury and tried by a public prosecutor, just exactly as the striking coal miners were haled 
into Judge Anderson’s court, and they saw their “strike” (for it was nothing more or 
less than that) justified, even as the miners have seen their demands for higher wages 
justified at the bar of public opinion. What happens when the farmers of a community 
organize to deal cooperatively in either selling or buying? They go on a strike against 
the commission men, who formerly handled their products, or against the middlemen 
who took unreasonable profits from what they purchase. If the United States Steel 
Corporation finds it more profitable to furnish steel rails for Europe than for farm 
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machinery in this country, it goes on a strike so far as the farmers’ needs are concerned, 
and no matter how badly the farmer may need implements, the farmer can go hang 
until the price of steel for implements is advanced to meet the steel corporation’s de- 
mands. When interest rates go up and capital goes on a strike for higher profits; and 
any farmer can go to the bank with the best gilt-edged security, but he will come away 
with no money unless he meets the bank’s demands. When Attorney General Palmer 
urges the housewives of the nation to buy as little as possible of life’s necessities in the 
campaign against the high cost of living, what is he doing but encouraging a consumers’ 
strike against the profiteer? 

Now the difference between these strikes and the coal miners’ strike (or that of any 
industrial labors) is that the coal miner has no produce he can withdraw from the 
market, or store in warehouses until the market comes to him, excepting his daily toil. 
The commodity which he sells is his daily effort, his strength, his very life’s blood. 
There is only one thing he can do to enforce his claim to a fair share of the profits of 
his labor from domineering and selfish employers, and that is to quit work. There is no 
difference excepting that between the strike of the Illinois milk producers, or the southern 
cotton growers, and that of the coal miners and the steel workers, which the National 
Farm Bureau Federation thus denounces. 

The National Farm Bureau Federation is treading on dangerous ground. Its 
resolution is a two-edged sword that will cut both ways. Today every profiteering, 
capitalistic combine in the United States is applauding the Farm Bureau’s resolution. 
It will join with the farmers most gladly in securing legislation to prevent strikes. | 
And then it will turn right around and join just as gladly (or perhaps even more so) 
with organized labor in securing legislation to prevent collective bargaining by farmers. 
Already a bill has been introduced in Congress to place both farm and labor organiza- 
tions under the terms of the anti-trust act. The corrupt big business interests can not 
put this across alone against the farmers and laborers of the country, if they stand 
together. But the big combinations of capital can put it across if they can play the 
farmers off against the industrial laborers today; and then get industrial labor, through 
its natural resentment over its betrayal by its agricultural brothers, to join it in putting 
over the same thing on the farmers, tomorrow. There was never a smoother or bigger 
plot planned by the profiteering, conscienceless business interests of the country than 
this, and the farmers’ organizations that fall into this trap are playing Wall Street’s 
game to the limit. Again I say the Farm Bureau Federation is treading on dangerous 
ground. It is sowing the wind that will turn a whirlwind against itself, and bring its 
splendid plans for promoting collective bargaining in the marketing of farm products 
to naught. 

That a concerted effort is being made to drive a wedge between the agricultural and 
industrial laborers is apparent to anyone who has been following current events, and 
that some of the leaders of the Farm Bureau movement have allowed themselves to be 
used for this purpose can not be doubted. From the national capital have come daily 
press dispatches during recent weeks, stating that certain reactionary leaders of farm 
organization are opposed to any cooperation between farmer and labor organizations. 
A few weeks ago a full-page advertisement, bearing the signature of the officers of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, appeared in 65 daily newspapers of the country, repre- 
senting the expenditure of an immense sum. This advertisement announced a series 
of articles in a reactionary farm publication, which it was said would expose the prof- 
iteering of the middleman. It contained a cartoon showing the picture of a farmer 
selling his potatoes for $1 a bushel; then came a black spot; and then, on the other side 
of the spot was the consumer (the laboring man) paying $3 for the same bushel of 
potatoes. The cartoon bore the query, ‘““What happened in the dark spot?’’ Those who 
knew the former policies of the publication mentioned in the avdertisement wondered 
what had happened to cause it to take such a progressive stand against the profiteers, 
and in favor of the farmer and laboring man. But when the articles appeared all wonder 
ceased. They absolutely whitewashed the dark spot; they urged the farmer to stand 
by the trusts and capitalistic combines; and they advised the farmers remaining in 
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perpetual conflict with labor. They were as clear a betrayal of good faith as I ever saw, 
and the officers of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, which I prefer to believe were 
deceived as to their character, ought to repudiate them, or else the rank and file of its 
membership should do so. The same game is being worked in other farmers’ organiza- 
tions, wherever the enemies of both organized agricultural and industrial labor can 
secure spokesmen and a foothold. To the farmers the industrial laborers are being rep- 
resented as radicals, who are seeking only higher wages and shorter hours, and threaten- 
ing the nation’s liberties with the strike weapon. To the industrial workers, the farmer 
is being represented as a conscienceless profiteer in foodstuffs, who is ready to starve the 
working man and his family, for immense profits. And wherever this scheme works the 
farmer and labor both lose, while corrupt big business wins. 

Why should the farmer and labor allow themselves to be thus played off against 
each other, by designing, selfish interests, that have no concern for the welfare of either, 
and who see in harmony between them their own undoing? The farmer is labor’s best 
customer and labor is the farmer’s best customer. Neither has the slightest thing to 
say about what he receives for the products of his own toil, or what he shall pay for 
the products of the other’s toil, unless they can secure this through organization, 
collective bargaining and cooperative dealing. But one can not bargain successfully nor 
enforce his bargain effectively, unless, in the last analysis, he has the right to strike, which 
for the farmer means collectively holding his product off the market, till the market 
comes to him, and for the laboring man doing the same thing or quitting work. Neither 
the farmer nor the laborer wants to do this. The farmers of the south will not store their 
cotton, nor the milk producers of Illinois allow their milk to spoil for the sheer fun of the 
thing. Neither will laboring men strike because they want a holiday. In fact, the 
laboring man suffers first and most from any strike. For both the farmer and the laborer 
the strike is a last resort, a desperate weapon, justified only by desperate conditions. 
But if that right is taken away, as it surely will be taken away from both, if capital 
can secure the help of the farmers against labor and of labor against the farmers, then 
both farmer and laborer will be at the complete mercy of every trust and combine, of 
the railroads and corrupt big business. Labor will never object to paying the farmer 
a fair price for his products, but it would like to be sure it really goes to the farmer. 
The farmer will not object to paying labor a fair wage, but he would like to be sure he 
is paying it to the laborer. At present both are paying tribute to the combinations of 
capital that are playing each against the other and profiting by it. When the laborer 
strikes he strikes for better wages, for a higher standard of living; and the person that 
benefits most, if the laborer wins, is the farmer, because the laborer is the farmer’s best 
customer. A hundred millions added to the profits of ten millionaires, does not begin to 
benefit the farmer as much as one-fifth that amount paid in the form of $200 a year 
more to 100,000 laborers. And yet the National Farm Bureau Federation condemns, 
without any reservations, the use of the strike, and thereby would take away not only 
labor’s only weapon to enforce its right to collective bargaining under existing condi- 
tions, but approves a principle which will prove a boomerang against every farmers’ 
organization, if it is carried out to its logical conclusion. As I said, the fact that the 
National Farm Bureau Federation also advocates arbitration bodies as somiething which 
ought to be established, is not concerned with the immediate present but with the 
future, while its anti-strike resolution is of the present. 

Exactly the thoughts which I have brought out above were developed on the floor 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation’s state meeting, at Des Moines, a few weeks ago, 
by Senator A. L. Ames of Traer; Col. S. W. Brookhart of Washington and others, and 
they led to a repudiation, by the rank and file of the members, of the anti-strike reso- 
lution, which some of the leAders were anxious to see passed. In this connection a little 
unwritten history may prove of interest. The resolutions, as they came to the resolu- 
tions committee, contained an unqualified endorsement of the Cummins railroad bill, 
with its government guarantee of dividends, and a resolution unreservedly condemning 
strikes. Prominent members of the convention, who favored neither resolution, ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition to these two declarations. They pointed out 
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the folly of the organized farmers of Iowa endorsing a railroad bill that applied the principle 
of the government guaranteeing dividends to the private owners of the railroads, which 
it would not think of applying to the farmers. They also suggested that, when the 
Iowa farmers began to pay millions of dollars of increased freight rates yearly, as a result 
of the Cummins bill, it might prove embarrassing to find themselves on record as having 
approved their own exploitation. The men responsible for the resolution became alarmed, 
and prepared a substitute, withdrawing their unreserved endorsement of the Cummins 
bill, which was passed, while President Howard in the chair nodded his head approvingly. 
But so far as the anti-strike resolution was concerned, the leaders refused to permit any 
modification. They believed that the spirit of animosity between the organized farmers 
and organized labor had been sufficiently cultivated in this state, so that such a resolu- 
tion would go through on the floor of the convention with a whoop and a hurrah. 
But they had not reckoned with men like Senator Ames and Colonel Brookhart. 
These men took the floor and showed what. the implication of suc’: an attitude was; 
how, if the farmers joined the trusts and combinations of capital in playing Wall Street’s 
game against labor, labor would then join the same interests against the farmers, who 
would soon find themselves included under the anti-trust act, without the right to bargain 
collectively and without the right to strike after their own manner. They pointed out 
Ithat this was no time for the farmers to deliberately and unnecessarily antagonize 
labor, and thus play directly into the hands of the historic enemies of both farmers and 
labor, but that they should rather go on record as favoring laws that would make 
strikes unnecessary. The result was that the anti-strike resolution was stricken out, 
much to the surprise and chagrin of certain prominent leaders, and a resolution passed 
favoring the establishment of such machinery as would make strikes and lockouts 
unnecessary. : 

To such a position no one in the ranks of labor ought to take exception. It recog- 
nizes the economic waste, and the undesirability of strikes, but it also recognizes that so 
long as laws are lacking, which would make strikes unnecessary and protect the right 
of the laboring man to a fair share in the wealth which his toil creates, it would be unjust 
and shortsighted to declare against the only weapon which labor has to enable it to 
bargain successfully, or to enforce its bargains. The members of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation saw that to deprive labor of this weapon under existing conditions, until 
some better way is substituted, is like a policeman taking a gun from a man attacked 
by a thug, and then going away and leaving the thug with his pistol to complete the 
robbery of his victim. 

I believe that the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation acted not only with fairness toward 
labor, but also with wisdom toward its own interests. It refused to put the cart before 
the horse, as the National Farm Bureau Federation has done, and it set an example 
in clear thinking and calm acting that contrasts most favorably with the national 
organization. No one, so far as I know, believes that the farmers and industrial labor 
should merge into one organization, or that it could be done with advantage to either. 
Each has its proper sphere to fill, and between the two there are certain fundamental 
differences that would only be aggravated instead of harmonized by a union. But there 
are Many more points on which their interests lie in common, on which they could and 
should cooperate to the great benefit of both. One of these is in each insisting, under 
our present imperfect economic system, on the right of collective bargaining and of 
enforcing their demands to a fair share of the wealth which they create. This neither can 
do without the right to strike, although that right takes different forms as between the 
farmer and the industrial worker. Certainly nothing but harm to both can come from 
the pernicious activities of those who, consciously or unconsciously, are playing directly 
into the hands of their common enemy, corrupt big business, in seeking to sow discord 
and fan the flames of suspicion and hatred between them, as the National Farm Bureau 
Federation has done with its anti-strike resolution. It should have profited from the 
example of the Canadian Grain Growers’ Association of Ontario which controls the 
dominion government through a combination with the block of labor representatives in 
parliament. It was found that there were about four things on which the two sets of 
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producers could not agree and about forty on which they agreed perfectly. So they 
wisely decided to forget temporarily, the four points of disagreement, and unite on the 
forty things on which they were in perfect harmony. At least the National Farm 
Bureau Federation should have followed the precedent which the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation set of toleration, and sympathy and good will. Incidentally, Mr. J. R. 
Howard of Iowa is president of the state and national federations, and Mr. J. W. Cover- 
dale of Iowa is secretary of both organizations. Both were present at the Iowa state 
gathering in Des Moines and at the national gathering in Chicago, which adopted such 
opposite attitudes toward organized labor. I would be interested in knowing how far 
they stood for the sane and safe “Iowa idea” at the Chicago gathering, or how far they 
approved the national body’s position, so fraught with the danger of class conflict between 
the agricultural and industrial toilers of the nation. The two ought to be standing 
shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy of political and economic advancement 
today as never before, and anyone who seeks to create friction between them unneces- 
sarily is a traitor to both. 

The only dissent we have to express with Mr. Pierce’s article is wherein 
he says that should the farmers oppose the rights of the workers and thereby 
prevent them from securing the right to strike for collective bargaining and 
for its enforcement that, in that event, the workers in industry would, in 
all likelihood, manifest their resentment and oppose the rights and interests 
of the farmers. This course labor has never pursued and never will. 

During the period when the Sherman Anti-Trust law was in the making, 
organized labor, though then comparatively small in numbers, secured the 
adoption of an amendment by which the organizations of labor, including 
agricultural and horticultural workers, should be exempt from the provisions 
of that law made to protect the workers against exploitation by the interests 
and big business. In every instance where legislation was under considera- 
tion by Congress or its committees the same course was pursued by organized 
labor. If labor was not successful in all its efforts in this direction it was due 
to the antagonism of standpat and reactionary Senators and Representa- 
tives whose actions were governed by the interests and big business. 

Organized labor extends its fraternal hand to the farmers in the effort 
to protect the wealth producers of our country and make common cause 
for justice to both. 

Mr. Pierce in his article quoted above has done a real service to the 
cause of the farmers and the workers in industry and it is in appreciation 
of that service that his article is reproduced. 





The trade union movement of France has recently given a significant demon- 

stration of the ineffectiveness in themselves of laws enacted 

pe ap cd supposedly to protect the rights of workers and a more potent 

STRIKE demonstration of the effectiveness of trade union action to 

secure redress for wrong and to obtain and maintain a right. 

Three hundred thousand railway employes in France recently struck 

to compel the management of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Railroad Com- 
pany to obey the trade union law of the French Republic. 

The ‘‘solidarity” strike paralyzed the railway service for a number of days. 

It emphasizes again the folly of the workers relying on statute law to guarantee 
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their rights and demonstrates once more the necessity of strong economic 
organizations to protect the fundamentals of economic liberty. 

The French trade union law legalizes trade unions and their functions. 
Under its provisions the right of the workers to organize and conduct the 
business of their unions without molestation by the employers is guaranteed. 

The French Federation of Railway Employes has agreements with the 
railway companies which provide that employes who are trade union officials 
will be given leaves of absence to perform their trade union functions. 

The secretary of the executive council of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean 
Division of the Federation of Railway Employes called a meeting of the 
council for February 13-14, at Dijon. 

A railway worker named Campanaud, a member of the Villeneuve-Saint- 
George local of the railway employes, was employed in the Villeneuve-Triage 
shops of the P.-L.-M., in the Department of Seine-et-Oise. Campanaud was 
also a member of the executive council called in session at Dijon. In accord- 
ance with the agreement with the management, Campanaud applied for leave 
of absence eight days before the Dijon meeting. The management refused to 
grant the leave. Campanaud, nevertheless, went to Dijon and performed his 
official functions. Upon his return the management discharged him for being 
absent without leave. 

The Villeneuve-Saint-George local demanded his reinstatement. It was re- 
fused. On February 20, two thousand of his shop associates struck in protest for 
half a day. When they returned to the shops the doors were closed, officials 
announcing that no one would be admitted who did not agree to remain at 
work. None of the strikers would make the agreement. This was the incep- 
tion of the strike to protect Campanaud, which within a few days tied up 
French transportation. 

By February 23 the strike extended to Paris and was rapidly spreading 
from one end to the other of the P.-L.-M. lines. 

On February 25 the executive council of the National Federation of 
Railway Employes took charge and requested the government to intervene 
and enforce the trade union law against the P.-L.-M. Minister of Public 
Works Le Troquer called the managing officials of all the French railways 
to his office to talk the matter over. The P.-L.-M. refused to reinstate Cam- 
panaud. The officials of the other roads backed them up. Confronted with the 
united defiance of the railway dictators, Le Troquer declined to intervene, even 
to the extent of arbitrating the dispute with himself as arbitrator, which the 
railway employes’ council had asked him to do. 

The executive council of the Federation of Railway Employes continued 
their conciliatory efforts for the restoration of Campanaud. The P.-L.-M. 
responded by a blanket order discharging all employes who did not return to 
work at once. The government responded by mobilizing 10,000 strikers as 
soldiers, thus making them subject to courts-martial law for refusal to obey 
orders. 

Still unwilling to take other than conciliatory measures until every 
possibility of a peaceful settlement of the dispute was exhausted, the executive 
council placed the matter before Prime Minister Millerand, former radical 
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socialist and, according to [Humanite of Paris, former legal adviser of the very 
railway unions now on strike, to protect their legal rights. Millerand declined 


to intervene. 

The time for decisive action had come. If a powerful railway company 
like the P.-L.-M. could violate the statute law and discharge trade union 
officials for attending to ordinary trade union business, other hostile employers 
would apply the same policy. The evident result would be the disruption of the 
trade union movement. 

The National Council of the Federation of Railway Employes did not 
hesitate. On February 28 it answered the challenge of the consolidated railway 
employers and the government by calling a general strike affecting every 
railway in France. The strike order read: 


Outraged by the attack on their trade union rights made by the P.-L.-M. Company, 
the railway employes on that line and in the Paris region, actuated by a sentiment of 
solidarity and dignity, have struck in protest. The strike is spreading from hour to hour. 

The Federation, conscious of its responsibility and after having exhausted every 
conciliatory means to secure the revocation of the suspension and discharge orders 
pending arbitration of the questions at issue, only to be met by the most extreme obsti- 
nance on the part of the P.-L.-M., the Minister of Public Works, and the Prime Minister, 
has decided to call a strike on all the railroads. 

You are consequently asked to consider this notice as an effective strike order, 
imposing upon you the immediate obligation to quit work. 

The executive council urges that the strike be conducted in the most orderly 
manner and that every possible measure be taken to assure security and to avoid every 
provocation to sabotage. Strikers will remain out until this order is revoked. 



























On the same day the General Confederation of Labor entered the battle 
for trade union liberty with a ringing declaration which said: 

The cause of the strike is the punishment inflicted on an active worker by the 
P.-L.-M. Company, a punishment which destroyed the free exercise of trade union 


liberty guaranteed by the law. 

The responsible company refused to yield to the conciliatory demands of the 
Federation of Railway Employes, who desired to settle the dispute without a strike 
whose consequences no one can foretell. 

The government refuses to intervene, in spite of a recent precedent in a much 
graver case, the Perigeux strike, to obtain the withdrawal of an unjustifiable punishment. 

Twice the Minister of Public Workers refused to intercede with the railway officials 


whose act was opposed to the public interest. 

By refusing to suspend the punishment of an active worker pending arbitration, 
the Prime Minister has assumed a heavy responsibility. In refusing to grant this request, 
the railway company demonstrates that it is animated by the desire to engage in battle 


with the trade union movement. 
Under these conditions the position of the General Confederation of Labor auto- 
matically states itself. It declares its solidarity with the strikers and assures them its 


full support. 


At least 300,000 out of 400,000 railway employes responded to the strike 
order. 
The government opened recruiting stations for strike-breakers, enlisting a 
motley lot of industrial dregs sprinkled with students looking for adventure. 
But the railway service was practically dead. Two days of trade union 
solidarity was enough for both the railway companies and the government. 
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The companies yielded in the early morning of March 2. The representatives of 
the Federation of Railway Employes met the representatives of the railway 
companies in the afternoon at the office of the Minister of Public Works. 
An agreement was signed by which the companies agreed to abide by the trade 
union law, to reinstate Campanaud and all workers suspended or discharged 
for similar ‘‘infractions of discipline,’ and not to victimize in any way any 
person for strike activities. 

The statute law did not protect Campanaud and his associates in their 
fundamental rights. 

Nor did the officials of the French government, whose duty it is to enforce 
the law, protect them. 

It was the organized economic solidarity of the workers expressed through 
the trade union which put Campanaud back on the job and injected the red 
blood of life into the statute corpse. This same organized economic solidarity 
would have accomplished the reinstatement of Campanaud, even if there had 
been no such law on the statute books of France. 





It will be interesting to organized working people in the United States ac- 
customed to the daily practice of democracy, accustomed to 
exercising a voice in the working out of their own destiny, to 
read the Code of Labor Laws now in effect in Russia. If the 
defenders of Soviet rule could bring themselves to be honest 
and abandon all pretense of democratic practice, there would be nothing 
surprising about this Code of Labor Laws. What makes it interesting, par- 
ticularly to Americans, is that it comes from a country which has been called a 
country where Labor rules. It will be seen at once that not only does Labor 
not rule, but Labor is ruled and with an iron hand. The Soviet Code of Labor 
Laws published in the official American organ of Sovietism, Soviet Russia, 
in the issue of February 21, 1920, provides for compulsory labor for the entire 
population except those below 16 years of age. The most significant para- 
graphs of this code is: 


STRAIGHT 
JACKET 
RUSSIA 


Compulsory Labor 


16. The assignment of wage-earners to work shall be carried out through the De- 
partments of Labor Distribution. 

17. A wage-earner may be summoned to work, save by the Departments of Labor 
Distribution, only when chosen for a position by a Soviet institution or enterprise. 

24. An unemployed person has no right to refuse an offer of work at his vocation, 
provided the working conditions conform with the standards fixed by the respective tariff 
regulations, or in the absence of the same by the trade unions. 

29. An unemployed person who is offered work outside his vocation shall be obliged 
to accept it, on the understanding, if he so wishes, that this be only temporary, until he 
receives work at his vocation. 

45. In case of urgent public work, the District Department of Labor may, in agree- 
ment with the respective professional unions, and with the approval of the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor, order the transfer of a whole group of wage-earners from the 
organization where they are employed to another situated in the same orina different 
locality, provided a sufficient number of volunteers for such work can not be found. 
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Compulsory Wages 






7. Labor conditions in government (Soviet) establishments shall be regulated by 
tariff rules approved by the Central Soviet authorities through the People’s Commissariat 
of Labor. 

65. Excepting the remuneration paid for overtime work done in the same or in a 
different branch of labor, no additional remuneration in excess of the standard fixed for a 
given group and category shall be permitted, irrespective of the pretext and from under 
which it might be offered and whether it be paid in only one or in several places of employ- 
ment. 

67. Persons receiving excessive remuneration, in violation of Section 65, shall be 
liable to criminal prosecution for fraud, and the remuneration received in excess of the 
normal (standard) may be deducted from subsequent payments. 













Compulsory Standard of Work 






117. The production standards of output adopted by the valuation commission 
must be approved by the proper Department of Labor jointly with the Council of National 
Economy. 

120. The Supreme Council of Nationa! Economy jointly with the People’s Com- 
missariat of Labor may direct a general increase or decrease of the standards of efficiency 
and output for all wage-earners and for all enterprises, establishments and institutions 
of a given district. 










Those who have not cleared their minds on the question of Sovietism 
would do well to read in an excellent pamphlet by William Trant a descrip- 
tion of the old Quarter Sessions of England. In these tribunals the effort was 
made to fix wages, to standardize them, and to prohibit payment of anything 
above a fixed amount. They also should read “Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” by Thorold Rogers. These show the futility of such efforts and the 
menace to humanity that is in them. 

Beautiful straight jacket Soviet Russia! And this is the ideal to which 
the workers of America are commended. But the workers of America prefer a 
guarantee of freedom to a decree of bondage. They prefer the provisions of 
Article 13 of the United States Constitution, which reads: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

















While this fundamental provision of the Constitution may sometimes be 
brought into question, it gives to the workers opportunity for the constant 
struggle of Labor toward the fullest realization of freedom. In the United 
States it also has been written into the law that the labor of a human being is 
neither a commodity nor an article of commerce. Nothing of any character 
shall ever rob the workers of their aspirations for a better life and the fullest 
freedom of ownership of themselves. 


















Charters were issued from March 1, to and including March 31, 1920, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 12; local trade unions, 30; federal trade unions, 
14; total, 56. 
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The month of May typifies, perhays better than any other month, the con- 
stant birth and rebirth of nature. And in the minds of men it 
has come to mean a rebirth of ideas, a shaking up of old 
epinions and traditions and a more invigorated viewpoint. 
But along with this freshening of the natural and the spiritual comes the 
remembrance of those who have passed into the Great Beyond, whose sacri- 
fices and helpfulness, whose advice and mistakes, have helped us to become 
what we are. 

The Nation as a whole observes this spirit on Memorial Day, May 30. 
The great debt which we owe to our mothers, whose service to nation and indi- 
vidual have been the greatest single source of our strength and inspiration, is 
also signalized in May, the second Sunday having been particularly set aside 
for this purpose. For Labor the fourth Sunday of the month is reserved on 
which to pay its respects to its own dead, those pioneers of this year and last 
year and last century, whose unfaltering course laid the foundation stone 
for the trade union movement of today. 

The custom of observing Labor Memorial Day was first established by 
vote of the American Federation of Labor convention held in Norfolk, Va., in 
1907. This convention fixed the second Sunday in May for this observance, a 
date which was later (at the convention held in Atlanta, Ga., 1911), changed 
to the fourth Sunday, the day on which we now pay tribute. 

Labor can do no less than pay fitting homage this year, on Sunday, May 
23, to the men and women who have helped build up the great trade union 
movement of America, which stands as a beacon light to the oppressed of our 
country and as an inspiration to the liberty-loving peoples of other countries. 
Appropriate ceremonies should mark the assemblages of labor everywhere on that 
date. Let every union, every central labor body, every organized group of 
wage-earners everywhere give loving expression to the memory of those who 
have gone before, to the mothers of the world on May 9, and to the men and 
women of Labor on May 23. 


LABOR’S 
MEMORIAL DAY 





Two historical works just published contain gratifying references to the work 
of American labor during the world war. The more 
sialisien dhiceeiiene important volume, because it is an official record dealing 
auabenienesy with the war, is that entitled, ‘A Handbook of Eco- 
RECOGNIZED nomic Agencies of the War of 1917,’ Monograph No. 
3, published by the War Department of the United 
States. It was prepared in the Economic Mobilization Section, Historical 
Branch, War Plans Division, General Staff, bears the approval of Chief of 
Staff, General Peyton C. March, and is published by order of the Secretary of 
War. It contains more than a dozen specific citations of Labor’s activities in 
connection with the prosecution of the war and contains much other informa- 
tion which, while not directly concerning the participation of the organized 
labor movement, deals with related subjects. 
It is very likely that no official record, and certainly no war history ever 
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before compiled, has contained more complete tribute to Labor’s loyal service 
to the nation. 

The volume is of great historic value to the labor movement and may be 
had upon application from the Public Printer at Washington. 

An excellent book entitled, “Our United States,” a history by William 
Backus Guitteau and published by Silver, Burdett & Company, contains some 
excellent sections with reference to Labor’s part in history, not only during the 
war, but prior to the war. This book is published for use as a textbook in the 
higher grammar schools of the country. The section entitled, “Labor Unions 
and Factory Laws,” is embellished with a picture of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, under which there is the following tribute: 

“Through his efforts has come much of the legislation uplifting labor and 
improving workingmen’s social conditions.” 





A committee appointed by Governor Shoup of Colorado has made inves- 
tigation into claims filed by the Italian government because of losses of Italian 
citizens during the Colorado coal strike of 1912-1914, and especially for the loss 
of life and property at Ludlow. 

From the report of this committee, the following extracts are taken: 

This committee believes that to encourage by remuneration, any citizen of any 
country to take up arms against the state or to pay those who lost because they took 
up arms against constituted authority would be to strike at the very foundation of 
our government and to undermine both the State and Federal Constitutions. 

From its investigations, conducted with an open and unbiased mind, and from 
all the evidence submitted, this committee is unanimously of the opinion that what- 
ever loss these claimants sustained was the result of an attack on the State; that each 
one of the claims is unfounded and should be definitely rejected. Should payment be 
made on any such claims it would be nothing more or less than placing a premium upon 
disloyalty, rebellion and treason. 


It is clear from this report that the governor’s committee placed the 
responsibility for the massacre of Ludlow and for other acts of violence during 
the strike upon the shoulders of the workers. Those who had occasion to follow 
the Colorado coal strike most closely will be astounded to learn from the 
Governor’s commission that the victims of the Ludlow massacre were engaged 
in armed revolt against the state. There would be little profit in reviewing at 
this late day the story of Ludlow but it would be difficult to remember the 
charred remains of the helpless camp colony as a monument to “insurrection” 
successfully overcome. Strange documents and strange acts of authority are 
finding their way into the pages of history these days and of all these the 
report of the Colorado Governor's commission is by no means the least strange. 





The labor movement of our country is the expression, the intelligent 
expression, the rational expression, the natural expression of discontent of the 
people toe tablish throvgh orderly and regular means and methods, right 
and a greater oppo tunity for the uplift of the »eople of our count y. 





Report of Legislative Committee 


Anti-Strike Legislation 


| “wild cat” strike on the railroads 
brought forth from the reactionary 
element in the Senate a loud protest 
against working people having so much 
liberty. Senator Poindexter brought in a 
new bill (S. 4204) to punish all those who 
had the remotest connection with inciting, 
promoting or encouraging a strike by a fine 
of $10,000 and imprisonment for ten years. 
Senators Frelinghuysen and Thomas sup- 
ported Senator Poindexter in his reactionary 
proposals. 

Senator Edge of New Jersey submitted a 
bill which introduces a new phase of legisla- 
tion against strikes. Heretofore the bills 
have been a ‘inst a conspiracy to delay, hin- 
der or obstruct the movement of commodi- 
ties in commerce. Senator Edge’s bill (S. 
4210) provides that any person “who quits 
his employment either in combination with a 
substantial number of his fellow employes, 
or at or about the same time that a substan- 
tial number of his fellow employes quit their 
employment for the purpose of 
obtaining or securing terms or conditions of 
employment more favorable than those exist- 
ing at or immediately before the time of such 
quitting, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, on conviction, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three years, or by 
both.”’ This is the first time, it is believed, 
that it has been proposed to make a criminal 
out of a striker. 


Compulsory Military Training 

The proposal for compulsory military 
training received its final blow for this year 
on April 3 when the Senate without a record 
vote refused to approve Senator Wads- 
worth’s proposition that 18-year-old boys be 
subject to military training for a part of the 
year for a certain number of years. Before 
that the project had been discussed in the 
House and a caucus of the minority voted 
overwhelmingly against the proposition, 
whereupon the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs decided not to recommend it. In the 
Senate, however, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was in favor of compulsory military 
training and so recommended. After discus- 
sion, however, the Senate killed it. 


Immigration 


The Committee on Immigration held ex- 
tended hearings on numerous projects 
brought before it. A delegation of Texas 
agriculturists represented to the House 
Committee on Immigration that sugar, 
cotton and similar crops could not possibly be 
produced unless they were allowed to hire 
Mexican labor freely. Nevertheless, the 
committee seemed to think that the delega- 
tion saw only one side of the proposition 
and it unanimously refused their proposals. 
From the Committee on Immigration the 
delegation went to the Department of Labor 
and there by misrepresentation secured a 
continuation of the suspension of the legal 
restrictions which had been in vogue prior 
to the war. Secretary Morrison presented to 
the committee telegrams from approxi- 
mately 100 cities in eight of the states 
affected, claiming unanimously that there 
was no shortage of labor in their vicinity. 


Women’s Bureau 


The bill for a Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor (H. R. 13329) introduced 
by Congressman Campbell on February 21, 
was reported favorably on March 30 by the 
Committee on Labor. On April 15, the 
Senate reported a similar bill (S. 4002) from 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


Custom Inspectors 


By H. R. 11309, signed by the President, 
March 24, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
given discretion in fixing the amount of 
wages for custom inspectors up to the 
amount of the prevailing rate in the various 
districts where that class of work is done. 


Women's Suffrage 
The State of Washington added its vote for 
women’s suffrage on March 22, bringing the 
number up to thirty-five, one short of mak- 
ing the amendment effective. 


The Taylor Efficiency System 


The Naval Appropriation bill came from 
the committee with the clause prohibiting 
the use of the funds appropriated for the 
conducting of stop-watch and other time- 
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measuring devices omitted. Representative 
HullZof ~lowa offered an amendment to 
restore the clause, which was adopted by a 
vote of 221 to 70. 


Federal Employes’ Bonus 


The conferees on the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Appropriation bill agreed 
to restore the $240 bonus to the Federal 
Employes which was stricken out by the 
House, and the latter gave its approval. The 
appropriations for the Labor Department 
have not been increased. This department 
asked for an appropriation of $1,700,000 
which was reduced by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to $1,018,000. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture receives an appropria- 
tion of over $30,000,000 for its work. 


Retirement 


Since the last report the Senate has 
passed its bill for retirement of employes in 
the public service (S. 1699), but with an 
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amendment increasing the age to 70 years. 
Senator Myers’ amendment that no union 
employe should receive any benefits from 
the bill was defeated by a vote of forty-three 
to three. In the House the bill was sub- 
stituted for the House bill and the amend- 
ment in regard to the age limit was stricken 
out and the provisions of the House bill in- 
serted—62 and 65 years. In this form it 
was reported to the House on April 8. 


Policemen and Firemen 


Policemen and firemen were excluded 
from the bonus by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Senator Calder offered an 
amendment to have the bonus applied to 
them, which was defeated. Senator Harrison 
offered an amendment to give them $120 in- 
stead of $240 which was also defeated by a 
vote of fifteen to thirty-one. 

HENRY STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1920 


May 10, Pittsburgh, Pa., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 11, Scranton, Pa.,-Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May — Fort Worth, Texas, Oil Field, Gas Well 
and Refinery Workers of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Cutting Die 
and Cutter Makers’ Union. 

July 4, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 5, Atlantic City, N. J., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 5, Chattanooga, Tenn., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 12, , Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union of America. 

July 12, Providence, R. I., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 17, New York City, Americary Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers. 

July 19, Chicago, Ill, International Steel and Cop- 
per Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 20, Philadelphia, Pa. United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

July 20, St. Louis, Mo., Stove Mounters’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

July 27, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July —, , National Brotherhood of Opera- 


tive Potters. 

July —, , United Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

August 2, Denver, Colo., International Union of 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


August 3, Chicago, Ill, International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Albany, N. Y., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 16, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 13, Toledo, Ohio, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 13, Manchester, N. H., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 13, St. Louis, 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 21, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International] Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October —, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 


Mo., International 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTENATIONAL OFFICERS 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Rantz.—Our organization has eleven 
local unions with a total membership of 246. There 
has been one death, as a result of which we have 
expended $100. The state of employment is good. 
Our organization is contemplating securing the forty- 
four-hour week. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul Schnur.—There are forty-five local unions 
affiliated to this organization comprising a member- 
ship of 2,500. The state of employment is fair. 


Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—This organization has 229 local 
unions with a membership of 6,000. Four deaths 
have occurred resulting in an expenditure of $350. 
State of employment is fair. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our union has a member- 
ship of 7,000, an increase over last month of 103. 
We now have 130 local unions. New organizations 
have been formed in Jamestown, North Dakota; 
Tuscon, Arizona; Portland, Maine, and Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. State of employment is fair. The 
Industrial Commission of Washington has estab- 
lished a minimum wage for women wage workers of 
$18 per week. An effort is to be made May | to draft 
new agreements without controversy. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—State of employment is 
very good and improving. This organization has 
forty local unions with a total membership of 6,455. 
We have expended $500 for one death. There have 
been fifty-six men sick and disabled, as a result of 
which we have expended $672. Six members are 
unemployed and have been paid $51. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler.—This organization has nine local 
unions with a total membership of 470. There are 
none unemployed; in fact, we are unable to fill all 
vacancies. Employment is good. An extensive cam- 
paign is being started to organize the small non-union 
shops of the industry. 


Marine Engineers 


George F. Griebb—There are sixty-nine local 
unions comprising this association with a member- 
ship of 20,100, an increase of 100 members over last 
month. New unions have been formed during 
month at San Francisco, California, and Seattle, 
Washington. State of employment fair. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber—We now have 475 local unions 
with a membership of 58,535. Six new local unions 
were organized since last report. 


Musicians 


Wm. J. Kerngood.—Our organization is com- 
prised of 754 local unions, an increase of four over 
last month. New unions have been formed at 
Stratford, Ontario, and Marion, Ohio. We now have 
a membership of 70,000. 


Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh——The state of employment good. 
Eight local unions comprise this organization with a 
membership of 335. A new organization has been 
formed at Ottawa, Canada. 


Railway Mail Association 


W. M. Collins —Seventy-two of our members 
have been ill, and they have been paid $8,328. 
Our association has a membership of 14,693, in 
124 local unions, which is an increase in member- 
ship over last month of 154. There has been no 
wage increase since November, 1919, due to the 
difficulties of the present political situation. Efforts 
are being made to secure adequate wages for a stipu- 
lated amount of service.. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have had four deaths and 
expended as a result $3,000. There are now affiliated 
to this organization thirty-five local unions with a 
membership of 2,500. State of employment is good. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


A. J. Mc Caskie—Our organization is composed 
of three local unions with a membership of eighty- 
five. The state of employment is good. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker.—Our organization has increased its 
membership 200 and we now have 10,000 members in 
140 unions. New organizations have been formed in 
Coalinga, California; Coalmont, Indiana; Marion, 
Illinois; Jefferson and St. Clair Counties, Alabama; 
also elementary principals, Washington, D. C. 


Wire Weavers 


Charles C. Bradley.—Six local unions comprise 
this organization with a membership of 674. There 
have been two deaths in the Wisconsin Division, 
which have been taken care of by the local unions. 
The state of employment is about normal. We are 
contemplating establishing a forty-four-hour week. 
(460) 
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With the Victrola and Victor Records 


you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece 
of music may be in itself a highly 
artistic achievement, but not if 
superimposed on the interpreta- 
tion of a master. It then would 
be neither one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
may be regulated to suit varying 
conditions. They are not in- 
tended to be used in imposing 
amateur “interpretations” upon 
those of the world’s greatest art- 
ists, for that would be to lose the 
very thing you seek—the finest 
known interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is 
Caruso himself—provided always Victrola XVI, $350 
that some less qualified person | an 
shall not tamper with what the 
artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


VICTROLA 


is a trademarked word which identi-, 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Co. %=ts02"=: 


under the lid! Look on 


ERS voce 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey Condon. NI. 
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Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 


Brunswick 








Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlof—We have twenty-one local unions 
with a total membership of 1,294. There have been 
two deaths and $200 in benefits have been paid. 
State of employment is fair. Improved conditions 
have been secured in New York City, Rochester, 
New York; Chicago, Illinois; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota; Boston, Massachusetts, and San 
Francisco, California. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 

Employment is steady. Central Foundry Com- 
pany is building a new addition. 

Mobile—Edmund Turner: 

Employment steady except in the shipyards. The 
shipyards are laying off the men regularly. The 
Label Committee is doing good work. A grain harid- 
lers’ union has been formed. 

Montgomery.—A. H. Liston: 

Employment fairly steady. We expect to get label 
ever all factories started. The State Compensation 
Law has been passed. A union of bakers formed 
and the garment workers and meatcutters are under 
way. Painters and carpenters are negotiating for 
increased wages. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—Lester B. Doane: 

We are advising merchants where union label 
goods can be purchased. All local unions are in- 
creasing their membership and at Tuscon last month 
locals of retail clerks and laundry workers were 
organized. 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock—D. L. Goble: 
Sheet metal workers received an increase in wages 


from 80 cents to $1 per hour. A great deal of build- 
ing work is contemplated but is being held up on 


account of non-union shop fight. It is advisable that 
union men remain away from this point while con- 
treversy is on. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment steady. The condition of organized 
labor is good. 

CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

Employment steady. Lumber mills and logging 
camps increasing their forces. Condition of or- 
ganized labor fair; unorganized poor. Good work 
is being done for union labels. An effort is now being 
made to organize the gold miners. 


COLORADO 


Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

Employment is practically dead, there being 
many out of work in all lines. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelby: 

Employment steady. The label is being adver- 
tised. Moving picture machine operators formed a 


union. 
FLORIDA 


Miami.—W. R. Robbins: 

Employment not steady in the building trades. 
The unorganized workers are securing the benefit of 
the fight made by organized labor. Agitation against 
the union shop is decreasing. 


GEORGIA 


Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor good. The Union Label’ League is active. 
Local unions of automobile mechanics and brick- 
masons and plasterers were organized. 

Rome.—Ollie H. McGinnis: 

Agreements with all contractors have been secured 
for an eight-hour workday. Employment steady. 
Plants increasing forces. We are 95 per cent or- 
ganized. A label committee has been appointed. 
The machinists have organized. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—R. H. Park: 
An effort is being made to form a Women’s Label 
League. During the last month the teamsters, build- 
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ing and common laborers, barbers and Painters at 
Caldwell, Idaho have formed eee a Pros- 
pects of forming additional unions are g 

Nampa.—J. F. Critchfield: 

A local union of butchers was organized at Boise, 
and a local teamsters’ union here. Through or- 
ganization the barbers secured an increase of 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts and shortened their day’s 
work one-half hour. Employment is very steady. 
We have a so-called “American plan’’ fight in prospect 
and we urge all outside labor to stay away from the 
state. A local union of stablemen and teamsters was 
organized. 

ILLINOIS 


Champaign- Urbana.—J. W. Dunn: 

Several building trades organizations have secured 
improved conditions and employment is steady. 
Hotel and restaurant employes have formed a union. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Employment is steady. Men are leaving the steel 
mills rapidly to secure better employment. The 
union label is in demand. Grocery clerks are 
organizing. 

Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

Plans are under way to organize the attendants at 
the Oak Forest State Hospital. Waitresses’ union is 
adding new members. Other unions doing well. 

Christopher —J. W. Lutes: 

Employment is not steady. A number of car- 
penters and hodcarriers are out of work. A union 
of clerks has been formed. 

East Peoria.—William Caldwell: 

Wages have been increased 10 per cent. There is a 
shortage of labor here in all plants and the condi- 
tion of organized labor is 90 per cent better than the 
unorganized. Everything possible is being done for 
the union label. 

Gillespie —William Willard: 

Employment very steady. Central body has com- 
mittee working for union labels. Prospects good for 
organizing teamsters. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Employment not steady. This city is 100 per cent 
union. 

Hillsboro.—J. J. McNulty: 

Teamsters have secured 25 per cent increase. 
Miners working half time. Smelter workers being 
organized. Electricians have secured their charter. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Carpenters and sheet metal workers have im- 
proved conditions. Employment steady. Organized 
labor in good conditon and there is a demand for the 
label. Hotel workers have formed organization. 

Quincy.—J. J. Kearney: 

A number of trades have reduced hours, increased 
wages and improved conditions. Condition of or- 


ganized labor very good and employment is steady 
in all lines. An effort is being made to elect a labor 
ticket at the coming election. The union label league 
is active. The foundry employes have organized. 

Spring field —John F. Gaffigan: 

A 25 per cent advance in wages was given to the 
carpenters. Employment is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor much better than unorganized. A 
local union of city employes organized. City fire- 
men, brick masons, plasterers, painters, electricians 
have secured a 25 per cent increase in wages. Em- 
ployment steady. Building laborers have increased 
membership from fourteen to 280 in a month. 


INDIANA 


Evansville —Emil Levy: 

Employment steady except in building trades. 
There is a constant demand for union-made goods. 
Farm laborers and brickmakers have organized. 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Conditions of labor in the organized industries are 
good. A local union of upholsterers was organized. 

Linton.—I. L. Sims: 

Engineers, quarrymen and stone workers have 
increased wages. Quarry workers of Oolitic have 
organized. 

Muncte.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment steady. Plants would increase forces 
but men are unavailable. Condition of organized 
labor good. Organized workers are urging unor- 
ganized to demand labelled goods. Teamsters have 
formed union. ; 

New Albany.—M. P. Roth: 

A local union of teamsters was organized at New 
Albany; a garment workers’ union at Jeffersonville, 
with forty charter members. Trade conditions con- 
tinue good in this vicinity. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

Electrical workers have secured an advance in 
wages together with the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment good and much work anticipated. There is 
dissatisfaction among the unorganized. Hodcarriers 
and building laborers are organizing. 


IOWA 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Packing house employes received advances in 
wages ranging from 10, 15 and 20 per cent; painters 
and paperhangers, 15 per cent. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of work in the organized crafts 
are much better. Good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of label goods. A local union of sheet- 
metal workers was organized. 


KANSAS 


Abilene.—H. C. McCune: 
Employment is fairly steady. Our Laber Council 
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voted in favor of the Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign being conducted by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Arkansas City.—Charles Williams: 

Employment steady and condition of organized 
labor good. Trade unionists are aiding in political 
work. An organization campaign has been started in 
the interests of union-made goods. 

Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

Employment i is steady in most mines. All plants 
are increasing their forces as fast as men can be 
obtained. 

Wichita.—Jas. C. Kerr: 

Employment is steady. We have organized Non- 
Partisan Independent Voters’ League to defeat our 
enemies and elect our friends. All building trades are 
working for better conditions and employment is 
steady. Union labor is supporting the non-partisan 
political campaign of the American Federation of 
Labor. Active work is being done for all union labels. 

Winfield.—J. W. Tate: 

Employment steady. Everyone busy demanding 
union merchandise. Unions have been organized by 
hodcarriers, teamsters and barbers. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: : 

Printers have secured a 50 per cent increase. 
Employment is steady. There is a general agitation 
for the union label. The inside wire workers have 
been organized. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Portland.—Edward N. Sylvester: 

The Foundry Workers’ Union has secured im- 
proved conditions. Employment not steady. Cen- 
tral Labor Union has standing committee working 
for union-made goods. Laundry workers have 
organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge—W. A. McArthur: ; 
Employment steady. Everybody advocating 
purchases of union-made goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis —Lynn Thompson: 

A number of trades have increased wages and im- 
proved conditions. Employment is steady. Labor 
has decided to take a very active part in the coming 
campaign for governor as well as the election of 
members to the State Legislature. Prospects are 


good for organizing teamsters, common laborers, and 
furniture and screen doormakers. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is fairly steady in the building trades, with a 
good outlook for the season. The electrical workers 
have presented a new wage-scale calling $1.25 an 
hour. Montgomery Ward and Company is to erect 
a $2,000,000 plant here this coming year, which will 
furnish work for between three and four thousand 
people when completed. The erection of this plant, 
as far as can be learned, will be strictly in accordance 
with the rules of the Building Trades Council of this 
city. 

St. Paul.—Fred Siegel: 

New wage-scales are now pending. Employment is 
steady. 

Winona.—Henry Steen: 

Employment steady. The organized workers are 
in much better condition than the unorganized. 
Central body has committee at work in the interest 
of union labels. Teamsters organized and federal 
union under way. Every advance secured here by 
the workers has been through organization. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 
Employment not so steady. An effort is being 
made to form a union label league. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—O. Wechselberger: 

Through organization, the local roofers signed a 
contract with two of the roofing companies here 
securing increased wages and shorter hours. Em- 
ployment is steady in most lines. Plans are in progress 
for organizing all workers engaged i in building about 
$1,000,000 of roads, operations soon to start. A 
publicity campaign is being waged by all unions to 
have labeled goods purchased. Local unions of 
roofers, teamsters and boot and shoe workers were 


organized. 
MONTANA 

Anaconda.—George G. Hale: 

Employment steady. Labor here isabout 90 per 
cent organized. Good demand for union labels. 
Culinary workers have formed organization. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Hotel and restaurant employes gained the-eight- 
hour day with double time for Sundays and holidays 
through their organized efforts. The teamsters re- 
ceived an increase in wages of a $1 a day. Employ- 


* ment is not steady. The Union Label Committee is 


actively at work. 
NEBRASKA 
South Sioux City.—LaVern Merriman: 
Cooks and waiters are working for a new agree- 
ment with good prospects for success. Employment 
steady. The Women’s Label League is growing. 
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York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment steady. All trades practically or- 
ganized. A cooperative union to handle goods has 
been formed. Plumbers organized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton—Frank J. Knowles: 

Employment is fairly steady. A new silk mill 
has started operations here. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union label goods. 


NEW YORK 


Amsterdam—Anthony Wilson. 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are much better than unorganized. Big 
demands are being made for union labelled goods. 
A central labor union has been formed and the 
broommakers have organized. 

Auburn.—W. H. Young: 

Several organizations have secured increased 
wages and employment is rather steady. 

Corning.—E. H. Printer: 

A number of building trades have secured new 
conditions and employment is steady. Condition 
of organized labor is good. 

Dunkirk.—Charles Costantino: 

Organized pipefitters of American Motor Com- 
pany secured increase in wages from 66 to 72 
cents am hour. Machinists and boilermakers are 
negotiating new scale. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. Musicians are adding rapidly 
to their membership. 


Elmira.—John E. Murphy: 

Federal labor unions have signed one year con- 
tract with American Sales Book Company by 
which members receive $5 per week increase in 
wages. Employment steady. A committee of 
five is being appointed to carry put the non- 
partisan political campaign of the A. F. of L. 
The local label league is very active. A bill has 
been introduced in state legislature to place re- 
formatory employes on an eight-hour basis. Bakers 
and confectioners have formed a union. 


Middletown.—Elmer E. Ostrom: 
Employment steady. Milk drivers and ma- 
chinists’ unions are progressing. 


Mt. Morris.—Valentine Hoffman: 

Employment is steady. There is little prospect 
Hed new work. There is demand for the union 
abel. 


New Rochelle—Edward P. Cotter: 

A number of building trades have secured in- 
creased wages and employment is steady. New 
factories are being constructed. All trades de- 
manding union label. 

Poughkeepsie —William J. Rowman: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. 
Union label is being boosted. The bakers have 
organized. 

Rochester. —S. P. Carroll: 

Employment is steady and an effort is being 
made to organize locals at Cananaidgua and 
Newark. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte —John J. Dean: 

Employment is steady. Building trades and 
the textile industry are very busy. Agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of ution 
label goods. Local textile unions were organized 
at Gaffney, S. C., and Cornelius, N. C. 

High Point.—Scott ‘Kiser: 

Employment steady. Condition of organized 
labor good. 

Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady. New work has opened 
up in the building line. Conditions of organized 
labor are very satisfactory. There is a movement 
on foot to build a labor temple. 

Winston-Salem.—R. E. Clodfelter: 

Typographical union has secured increased 
wages. Employment steady and work plentiful. 
Organized labor in better condition than unor- 
ganized. Stock has been bought for cooperative 
grocery store. Union members are being urged 
to call for union-made goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devils Lake-—G. W. McDonnell: 

Since their organization the teamsters and car- 
penters have received an 18 per cent increase in 
wages. Employment is not steady in all crafts. 
Conditions of organized labor are better than 
exist in the unorganized crafts. A local ,union 
of laundry workers was organized. 

Williston.—John W. Hill: 

There is some unemployment. Every union 
boosting the union label. Condition of organized 
labor is good. 


OHIO 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

Employment steady except among the miners, 
who are working half time. 

Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

Employment is steady in all shops and factories. 
Mines are working very little on account of shortage 
of cars. Label goods are more in demand every 
day. A local union of clay and brick workers was 
organized. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Employment very poor at times. Some un- 
employment in mines. An effort is being made 
to institute a daily paper. Agitating the union 
label. An effort is being made to form a union 
of brickmakers and porcelain workers. 

Dayton.—Arthur Huggins: 

Through organized labor’s efforts papermakers, 
firemen and engineers secured substantial increases 
in wages and a reduction in hours. Employment 
is steady. Constant agitation to promote the 
use of union labelled goods is bringing results. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

Progress is being made by the label committee in 
having union label goods handled. Employment 
is steady, except in the mining district. 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

Demand for labor in excess of supply. Or- 
ganized labor steadily, improving. There is a 


demand for labelled goods. Teamsters and chauf- 


feurs’ union has been formed. 

Middletown.—J. L.. Shepherd: 

A Building Trades’ Council has been formed as 
well as a union of papermakers. Local unions of 
papermakers, firemen, oilers and helpers, teamsters, 
chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers were organized. 
The eight-hour day has been established by the 
American Rolling Mills Company in its mills at 
Franklin and Excello. Employment is steady. 

Salem.—Peter Ferguson: 

Employment is steady and several trades have 
secured increased wages. All shops are adding 
new employes. A committee of five is busy 
asking for union labels. A union of electricians 
ae been formed. 

Vellsville. —Frank C. Smurthwaite: 

Ms veryone is employed and there is plenty of work. 
Organized labor has better conditions in every 
way. A committee of five has been appointed to 
investigate the attitude of candidates seeking 
political office. Good demands for union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mc Alester.—R. O. Jaggers: 

A number of trades have secured increased 
wages. Employment steady. The union label is 
being pushed in all lines. 

Tulsa.—Frank Reynolds: 

Colored barbers, cooks and waiters organized 
and the laborers are expecting to form a union. 
Effort is being made to cut all forces on all jobs 
here. We are demanding the union label. 

Wynona.—James E. Fox: 

Conditions were never better than now in this 
vicinity, and there is no unemployment here. 
The non-union shop fight here was unsuccessful. 
Work is being done in the interest of all union labels. 
Unions of teamsters and barbers formed. 


OREGON 


Bend.—I. V. McAdoo: 

Employment steady and the condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. There is a continuous 
agitation for the union label. 


PANAMA 


Cristobal, C. Z.—Frank William Hallin: 

Through organization, carpenters, plumbers, 
plasterers and bricklayers have received increases 
in wages. Employment is steady. Local. Fuel 
Handlers’ Union, No. 1136, of International 
Longshoremen’s Association was organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Howard Ellis: 

Employment steady except in the building trades. 
Central labor union and all local unions are getting 
committees to support the non-partisan political 
campaign of the American Federation of Labor. 
Committee is boosting union labels. Organized 
painters in Bethlehem and patternmakers in 
Allentown. 

Johnstown.—Thomas J. Conboy: 

Cambria Steel Company has abolished eight- 
hour workday and time and a half for overtime, 
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and in lieu thereof will give a 20 per cent increase 
in wages. There is a shortage of labor here. Edu- 
cational work is being done in behalf of the union 
label 

Philadelphia.—J. M. Richie: 

There has been no recent: big increase or reduction 
‘in wages. The building trades are negotiating for a 
general increase and the establishment of better 
conditions. Employment is generally good, organized 
labor enjoying better conditions than unorganized. 
Campaign is on to organize the automobile industry. 
Central Labor Union Committee doing all work 
possible in the interests of the union label. Unions 


of pearl novelty workers, surgical and dentists’ in- 
strument workers and meter workers have been 
formed. 

Pottsville —G. Edward Ossman: 


Silk mill workers have improved conditions 
and employment is steady except in the building 
trades. Public is more interested in labor here 
than ever before. 

Quakertown.—Allen L. Grant: 

Slight increase in wages secured in several fac- 
tories. Employment steady. All plants putting 
on workers wherever possible and when available. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

Moulders are now receiving $7 for an eight- 
hour day. Employment is steady and all in- 
dustries are 75 per cent organized. Everybody 
demanding the union labels. 

Titusville —H. P. Mann: 

A number of trades have increased wages and 
employment is steady. Everything possible is 
being done to have union-labeled goods used. Foun- 
dry employes and stationary firemen have organized. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Provincetown.—William H. McIntyre: 

A number of building trades unions have in- 
creased wages. A building boom is expected soon. 
An effort is being made to form a union label 


league. 
TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —W. K. Wolfe: 
Plasterers and carpenters have been successful in 
improving conditions. Employment is steady. 


Building operations going on. The lathers have 


formed a union. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

A number of plants are increasing their forces. 
Work is being done for the union label. The 
stonecutters have organized. 


TEXAS 


Gainesville —Jno. R. Evans: 

Building trades unions have secured an in- 
crease in wages by agreement. Employment 
steady. Everybody working. Labor 95 per cent 
organized. Carpenters’ union organized at Whites- 
boro. 

Houston.—l,. M. Andler: 

Pressmen have increased wages. Employment is 
steady in most crafts and many new buildings are 
being constructed. The non-partisan political cam- 
paign is gaining many supporters. Label League 
active. 

Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

Employment steady in all lines of work, but 
the Mexicans are rapidly coming into the state and 
are being unorganized by employers who are using 
them to lower the standard of wages. 

Houston.—A. Milam: 

Wages of employes on the steamship lines in 
Texas and Louisiana have been raised from 62 to 
68 cents an hour. 

Port Arthur.—L,. M. Johnson: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of labor 
are 100 per cent better in the organized crafts. 
Local unions of confectionery workers and cooks 
and waiters were organized during the past month. 


San Antonio.—H. Henderson: 

A number of trades have secured good increases 
in wages and few workers are idle in any craft. 
Because of the importation of Mexican peons, 
soup kitchens have been opened. Active agita- 
tion is carried on for the union label. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Crafts in this locality are 85 per cent organized. 
Employment is not steady in all crafts. Every- 
thing possible is being done to have label mer- 
chandise used. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment steady in the building trades. A 
shoe factory is going to open soon and will employ 
about 500 operatives. Labor elected a mayor and 
three commissioners during the last election. 
Organized labor is in fine shape and all are working 
hard for the union labels. A barbers’ union is 
under way. 

Weatherford—A. B. Hambleton: 

Painters and carpenters are working for improved 
conditions. The label is being demanded. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton.—F. J. Barton: 

Employment is fairly steady. The usual agitation 
is being done for union-labelled products. 

Seattle —Wm. H. Reid: 

Seattle Office Employes’ Union has adopted a 
minimum wage and is negotiating union agreements 
wherever possible. Employment is not steady, par- 
ticularly among the mechanics and laborers. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is steady, except in the coal mining 
district where they are working only half time. 
Workers in this locality are 75 per cent organized. 
Great progress is being made in the way of having 
label goods purchased. Condition of organized labor 
is far better than that of unorganized workers. 

Grafton.—C. W. Poe: 

Employment steady. An effort is going to be made 
to organize employes of glass houses and a success- 
ful drive is being made for a cooperative store. A 
committee is working constantly in the interest of 
union labels. 

Minden.—W. M. Wheeler: 

Improvement has been secured by the timber- 
makers on Cabin Creek. Employment is rather 
steady, but there is a lack of cars for hauling coal. 
Condition of organized labor is good as compared 
with the unorganized. Good work is being done for 
organized labor. A timber workers’ union has been 
formed. 

Wheeling. —C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

Street railway employes received a 10 per cent 
advance in wages. Employment is steady. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Steel industry employes received a 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages effective April 1. There exists a 
shortage of labor in the steel industry. District 
office of National Committee for Organizing Iron 
and Steel Workers is actively engaged in an educa- 
tional campaign for the reorganization of men em- 
ployed in the steel industry. Conditions of organized 
labor are excellent. The label committee is actively 
at work. 


Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse: 
Several trades have secured increased wages. 
Employment steady. Plants are increasing forces. 


WISCONSIN 


Grand Rapids.—Alfred Rember: 

The E. W. Ellis Timber Company granted its 
employes a voluntary increase in wages of 25 cents a 
day. Employment is steady. Nearly all trades in this 
vicinity are organized. There is a good demand for 
label goods. 


Marinette —George N. Lang: 

The following advances in wages have been re- 
ceived: Saw mill employes, 50 cents a day; firemen 
and policemen, $15 a month. Employment is steady. 
A permanent farmer and labor organization will be 
perfected April 1. Farmers are asking for union- 
label goods. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady. Agitating the union label. 

Sheboygan.—Charles J. Schirmeister: 

All building trades working for improved condi- 
tions. Employment steady. 


CANADA 


Quebec, P. Q.—O. Lemay: 

Organized labor in better condition than unor- 
ganized. Continued agitation by Central Labor 
Union in behalf of labels. Laundry workers formed 
union. ‘ 

St. John, N. B.—F. A. Campbell: 

Several stores are handling union-made goods. 
The timber workers have organized. 


PORTO RICO 


Bayamon.—Juan Bermudez Sanchez: 

Employment steady. Committee appointed to 
further interests of organized labor. 

Cabo Rojo.—Luis Lizarri Segarra: 

Employment is not steady. No new laws have 
been passed to aid labor but on the contrary existing 
laws are being constantly violated. Conditions here 
are bad. 

Arectbo.—Nemesio Morales: 

As a result of strike farm laborers established a 
minimum wage of $2 for eight hours work. Prior to 
this, wages were $1 and $1.25 for eleven hours’ 
work. The organizations are progressing. Unions of 
painters, bakers and bricklayers have been or- 
ganized. 
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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <> 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 3 

Seconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to héiomed, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected ie 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu— That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firta—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 











